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Editorials 


The Inception of an Industrial Relations Centre 
at Queen's University 


This year the baby which was 
born through the 1936 Conference 
on Industrial Relations at Queen’s 
University comes of age. Some of 
the readers of this Journal, but 
only a small fraction of the total 
supporters of to-day, will recall that 
conference as a personal experience. 
For all readers, it may be interest- 
ing to look back for a moment — in 
remembrance for some; for a view 
back into Canada’s industrial rela- 
tions history for the rest. 


Back in the ’20’s the first Indus- 
trial Relations Section in a North 
American university was started at 
Princeton University, mainly through 
the dedicated efforts of the late 
Clarence J. Hicks, Chairman of 
Trustees, Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors, New York and his associates. 
It was his dream’ that other centres 
would form in the various regions 
of this continent. 


The idea of taking concrete steps 
in this direction for Central Canada 
was conceived at the Princeton In- 
dustrial Relations Conference, Sep- 
tember 1935, during a chat between 
the late Bryce M. Stewart, then Re- 
search Director, Industrial Relations 
Counsellors, New York, and Clare 
Fraser, then of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada, Montreal, and one 
of the founding members of the 
Montreal Personnel Association 
which had been formed that Spring. 


During that conversation at 
Princeton, Dr. Stewart agreed to 


work on the idea from the New 
York end with his friends and form- 
er associates at Queen’s, while Clare 
Fraser was to work on it with the 
Canadian groups. Through net- 
works of correspondence, meetings 
and conversations, support was de- 
veloped in many quarters. Queen’s 
agreed to be host to members of the 
two Associations and others, while 
the meeting was to be called “In- 
dustrial Relations Conference, spon- 
sored by Queen’s University, the 
Montreal Personnel Association and 
the Personnel Association of Toron- 
to”. The Committee in charge 
of the Conference was composed of 
Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, then Direc- 
tor, Commerce and Administration 
(and now Principal) Queen’s Uni- 
versity, C. H. (Clare) Fraser, Mon- 
treal Personnel Association, and W. 
H. C. (Clare) Seeley, Personnel As- 
sociation of Toronto. 


Held on Friday and Saturday, 
September 18-19, 1936, this first 
Canadian university conference on 
industrial relations was well sup- 
ported. Main subjects were—The 
Individual Worker and His Work; 
The Field of Industrial Relations; 
Security for the Worker; Relations 
Among Workers. Speakers repre- 
senting business, the universities, 
unions, and consultants of Canada 
and the United States and senior 
representatives of the Dominion 

(Note: The Personnel Association of Toronto 


was formed in January 1936, after informal 
meetings in 1935.) 
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Government presented papers and 
talks. Friendships formed at both 
the formal sessions and the informal 
get-to-gethers at Ban Righ Hall have 
come down the years, supporting 
and strengthening the Canadian 
personnel and_ industrial relations 
movements in many ways. 


That first conference in 1936 was 
so well received that plans for the 
1937 conference developed almost 
spontaneously. At this point, at the 
suggestion of the executives of the 
two associations, Queen’s, through 
Dr. Mackintosh, took over the 
leadership. 


In 1937 the Industrial Relations 
Section within the Department of 
Commerce and Administration came 
into being formally, and Prof. J. 
C. Cameron was appointed to direct 
its course. Later it became the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations 
which Prof. Cameron has led with 
distinction and success ever since. 


Trans-Canada Personnel Conference 

All Canadian personnel associa- 
tions have been asked to select their 
representatives to the Trans-Canada 
Personnel Conference which will be 
held in Montreal at the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel on Friday and Saturday, Sep- 
tember 13 and 14, 1957. 

Objectives of the meeting will be 
to hold the annual meeting of the 
Journal, to receive the report of the 
“Royal Commission” on federation 
and take whatever action is deemed 
advisable, and to discuss other mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 

It is expected that representatives 
will come prepared to discuss the 
pros and cons of a federation from 
their own association’s point of 
view. In order to avoid domination 
of the meeting by the larger associa- 
tions, it has been decided to follow 
the established practice of limiting 
to five the delegates from any one 


association and limiting each asso- 
ciation to one vote on matters of 
general policy. 

This will be the third conference 
of Canadian Personnel Associations. 
The first one was held in Winnipeg 
on November 4 and 5, 1955, and its 
chief function was the definition of 
the editorial objectives of the Jour- 
nal and establishing its control and 
financing. 


The matter of federation came up 
at this meeting and each association 
was asked to study the question 
further and to report at the confer- 
ence the following year. 

The second conference was held 
in Hamilton on October 26 and 27, 
1956, and 34 delegates represented 
15 associations. The business of the 
Journal was discussed and transact- 
ed and the editorial staff elected 
for the following year. 


Federation was again discussed, 
and though it was felt that it was 
something that should be aimed for, 
the time did not seem ripe and pre- 
mature paper organization might be 
unwise, it was felt. However, a 
“Royal Commission” was formed 
(under the chairmanship of Bill 
Oliver of the Personnel Association 
of Toronto) to investigate further 
and report at the next meeting in 
the fall of 1957. 


Off-The-Job Safety Program 


We heard that some of the larger 
Canadian companies are becoming 
concerned about off-the-job injuries 
to employees. Thinking there might 
be a story here that would interest 
our readers, we asked Bruce A. Mac- 
Gregor of the Industrial Relations 
Division of Du Pont Company of 
Canada about it. He replied as fol- 
lows: 

“Off-the-job injuries to employees 
have caused us considerable con- 
cern. Three years ago, the safety 
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people at one of our plants designed 
a system of recording and costing 
non-work injuries. They also de- 
signed safety publicity to create a 
home-safety consciousness in em- 
ployees. 

“The record in respect of the 
above-noted plant convinced us that 
an off-the-job prevention campaign 
should be conducted on a Company- 
wide basis. Accordingly, a standard 
form was designed for the use of 
all plants on which they could re- 
cord non-works injury experience. 
This Company-wide program was 
introduced on Ist March and any 
conclusions which may be drawn on 
the experience to date would be 
premature. 

“It would appear that we would 
be in a better position to furnish 
you with information in about a 
years time when we have had an 
opportunity to assess the experience 
during the first year of the pro- 
gram.” 


Conference On Aging 


Realizing that aging is everyone's 


concern, the University of Toronto 
held the first Ontario Conference on 
Aging under the direction of Cana- 
dian Mental Health Association’s 
J. D. Griffin, M.D., at the university 
May 31 to June 3. The conference 
theme was “Patterns of Living of 
Older People in Ontario”. 

We hope to run in future issues 
of the Journal something about the 
many new employment problems 
which are arising from improved 
production methods, pension plans, 
retirement schemes, and _ other 
modern developments in business 
and industry which were covered at 
the conference. 


Need For More Education 


One of the reasons the Personnel 
Association of Toronto is increasing 
fees to $25.00 per year and hiring a 


full time executive secretary is the 
rising demand on the part of mem- 
bers for more seminars. 

P A T has held two seminars on 
labor relations and arbitration, and 
has just completed one on effective 
interviewing, during the past two 
years. 

Now the membership is asking 
for many more seminars, not only 
for beginners in the field, but for 
advanced students on the develop- 
ment of people and of organization, 
and similar subjects. 

Bora Laskin, of the Department 
of Law, University of Toronto, told 
the 600 personnel men who attend- 
ed the Labor-Management Panel at 
the Toronto Personnel Conference 
in April that personnel people should 
encourage the universities to put 
om more courses and give more 
study to labor relations. He thought 
that the personnel associations could 
themselves organize courses, or see 
that the universities did, to train 
conciliators and arbitrators. 

It's a good sign when a group 
wants to further its education. We 
don’t have to worry about profes- 
sionalization and status as long as 
we are headed in fhis direction. 


Among Our Contributors 
Dr. E. |. Signori 


Dr. E. I. Signori, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Toronto) is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at the University of 
British Columbia. During the war 
he was an administrative officer en- 
gaged in Aircrew Personnel Selec- 
tion and Research at R.C.A.F. Head- 
quarters in Ottawa and has since 
taken an active and _ professional 
interest in problems relating to the 
training and selection of Managerial 
and Executive personnel. He is co- 
author of two text-books on Inter- 
pretive. (published June 1957) and 
Applied Psychology (in prepara- 
tion ). 
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A. G. De Vries 

Mr. A. G. DeVries, M.A. (U.B.C.) 
isa post-graduate student and 
assistant in the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of British 
Columbia. He has had several years 
of practical experience in the fields 
of business and personnel and has 
been actively interested in problems 
in real estate selling and managerial 
work. He has been granted several 
scholarship offers by American and 
Canadian Universities to pursue fur- 
ther study in the personnel field. 


Max MacRae 

Max MacRae is Appraisal Super- 
visor for the Ontario Hydro Com- 
mission. He was reared in Nova 
Scotia and joined the Commission 
in 1947 following discharge from 
the Canadian Army where he served 
as a Senior Army Examiner under 
Col. Wm. Line of Toronto Univer- 
sity. 

In World War I he distinguished 
himself by his development and 
conduct of the trench raid which 
eventually became a Canadian Army 
characteristic. For these exploits, 
he was awarded the Military Cross 
and Two Bars. Between the Wars, 
he was employed by the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada at 
Montreal. 


R. G. Chestnut 

A native of Vancouver, B.C., Mr. 
Chestnut graduated from the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia in 1944 
with B.A.Sc. degree in Mechanical 
Engineering. He served two years 
in the R.C.E.M.E. branch of the 
Canadian Army as an officer. Follow- 
ing military service he joined the 
industrial engineering staff with 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Corn- 
wall, Ontario where he was em- 
ployed for about one year. During 
the 1946-47 University term he took 
the graduate course in Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of 
Western Ontario. 


He joined the C.N.R. Department 
of Research and Development in 
1947 and after broad experience in 
Montreal and New York became, in 
1952, assistant to the vice-president 
of Research and Development. Spe- 
cial assignment during the term of 
this appointment was Co-ordinator 
of 1954 Staff Training Course. 

His present appointment as assist- 
ant to the vice-president, Operation 
Department came in January 1955. 
Function of this position is that of 
senior staff adviser to vice-president 
on: organization, employee relations, 
selection and development of super- 
visory and management personnel, 
and salary and wage administration. 


J. M. Coldwell 

Mr. Coldwell is assistant director 
of personnel administration, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, Montreal. A Re- 
gina boy, he attended Queens’ Uni- 
versity and the University of Alberta, 
graduating with a Bachelor of Edu- 
cation degree from Alberta. 


He was principal of high schools 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta be- 
fore becoming a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Toronto Star. 

During the war he was a pilot, 
and later education officer and pub- 
lic relations officer in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 

His association with Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines began in 1946. His 
present responsibilities cover the 
development of policies and ad- 
ministration for management per- 
sonnel, wage-salary administration, 
group insurance program and gen- 
eral personnel administration, ex- 
cluding all matters dealing with 
contracts for organized personnel. 

He is an active member of the 
Montreal Personnel Association, Mc- 
Gill Industrial Relations Centre, 
American Management Association 
and the British Institute of Manage- 
ment. 
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A Practical Approach To The Study of 
Employee Training Needs 


Department of Psychology 
University of British Columbia 


The problem of training in busi- 
ness and industry constitutes an im- 
portant component of any compre- 
hensive personnel policy. In deal- 
ing with it there has been a general 
tendency to rely on so-called com- 
monsense methods. Thus, the con- 
tent of a training program is fre- 
quently decided by a supervisor or 
a member of the training section 
who has had a great deal of ex- 
perience with the activity in ques- 
tion. While there is nothing inher- 
ently wrong with such practices 
when used in the initial stages of 
the development of a training pro- 
gram, it is often the case that once 
the program has been evolved its 
validity may go unquestioned for 
long periods of time and it may even 
become an accepted and immutable 
part of company and _ institutional 
personnel practices. As a conse- 
quence one may never know wheth- 
er the program is in fact meeting 
the real needs of training. 

Various approaches to the prob- 
lem of evaluating the effectiveness 
of a training program have been 
suggested. Lawshe' suggests evalu- 
ations based on controlled experi- 
ments in which the results of one 
group of workers who receive the 
new training are compared with 
those of another group which does 


*The research reported herein was supported 
by a grant from the President’s Research Com- 
mitee of the University of British Columbia 
and was reported at the Eleventh Science Con- 
ference (1957) of the B.C. Academy of Science. 


not receive it or which carries on in 
the accustomed manner. Other 
evaluations by Lawshe are based on 
the effect which training may have 
on such factors as breakage and 
absenteeism. Likewise, Kelly & 
Ware” have noted the effects of 
training on labor turnover and _ it 
may be readily surmised that simi- 
lar evaluations may be made in re- 
gard to its possible effects on acci- 
dent rates, morale, job satisfaction 
and production. 


While such research approaches 
undoubtedly have their place in the 
evaluation of training, their common 
weakness is that they fail to iden- 
tify the specific features of the 
training that may account for what- 
ever improvements may be noted. 

Nor is it possible from such 
information alone to know whether 
basic training needs are actually 
being met. There is always a good 
chance that a training program may 
be far more extensive than it need 
be in order to produce what seem 
like improvements in a variety of 
directions and yet fail to deal with 
many of the crucial matters in the 
situation. Hence it appears that 
other more penetrating methods 
must be developed in order to be 
able to understand the real needs 
for which training is sought. In 
this regard Flanagan’s critical inci- 
dent. technique*:* would seem to 
be of considerable value, although it 
should be noted that it was primar- 
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ily evolved as a means for objectify- 
ing rating and assessment pro- 
cedures. It is the intention herein 
to illustrate the use of this technique 


for evaluating training needs through | 
an adaptation of it to the occupa- | 


tion of real estate selling. 
Critical Incident Technique 


This technique assumes that in- | 


COLE TWINS 


Year-Round 


Beverage Service 


dividuals who have had some con- | 


tact or experience in a particular | 


field, when asked to do so, can 


recall those critical incidents which | 
may be characterized as indicating | 


efficient or inefficient performance 
in that field. 


real estate selling an incident which | 


may be described as reflecting effi- 
cient or good selling is the follow- 
ing: 

Recently a sale was completed by 
a client who had a large family and 


proximity to shops was important | 
In taking the | 
house the salesman | 


for food shopping. 
client to the 
drove to the shopping centre, noted 


the time with the client and then | 


drove to the house. He pointed out 


that only three minutes had elapsed. | 


The client was in a receptive mood 
at this point and didn't raise any 
objections to the house. 
was completed. 


Another incident illustrating in- | 


efficient or poor selling is: 


A short time ago a salesman was | 
It | 


showing a property to a client. 
was their first meeting. During the 
course of the inspection the follow- 
ing questions were asked: Taxes? 
“Not too sure of the amount.” Size 
of property? “Oh! It looks like 
a 50’ lot.” What is this area zoned 
for? “We would have to check at 
the city hall.” The client was upset 


as he was looking at a property for | 


which the pertinent information was 
not available. This client did not 
bother to contact the salesman 
again. 

Individuals from whom incidents 
are requested are generally asked 


Thus, in the field of | 


The sale | 


* Helps Employees 


* Helps Management 


By utilizing this fine cup drink dispenser 
| and providing your people with refreshing 
| beverages ... hot and cold ... year-round, 
| you will obtain the following advantages: 


1. increased production 

fewer employee accidents 

less loss of workers’ time 
improved employee morale 
better management 

elimination of bottle hazard 
24-hour, round the clock service 


(8 meets all health standards 


Thousands of COLE CUP DRINK DISPEN- 
SERS are satisfying people from coast to 


| coast. Join this rapidly growing list TO- 
DAY! 
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Exclusive Canadian Distributors for 
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to report or write down all the inci- 
dents they can think about and in 
most settings the range of individu- 
als who may be asked to participate 
usually extends beyond those who 
may be directly engaged in the oc- 
cupation. Thus, in the case of real 
estate selling, incidents may be re- 
quested from representative popula- 
tions of vendors, buyers, sales man- 
agers and other executive personnel, 
as well as the salesmen themselves. 
Due to the extensiveness of such 
material it follows that for practical 
reasons one may have to proceed by 
limited stages and in the present 
illustration the data are drawn from 
real estate salesmen only. 


The next step in the procedure in- 
volves scrutinizing the reports and 
determining the number of specific 
incidents that have been described. 


These details are then classified 
according to a progression of more 
inclusive categories. Thus, one be- 
gins with an unclassified number 
of critical incidents which in turn 
are reclassified as critical be- 
haviours, critical requirements and 
finally major behaviour areas. 
These steps may be illustrated as 
follows: 

(a) A critical incident may in- 
volve finding a suitable home for a 
vendor as a condition of selling his 
present home; another critical inci- 
dent may stress a need to get to 
know a buyer's requirements as a 
first step in selling; a third incident 
may involve resolving a clash of 
interests between different members 
of a family. 

(b) In each of these instances 
one is concerned with a more gen- 
eral problem of assessing needs and 
since both vendors and buyers may 
be involved, a general category like 
“assessing clients’ needs” is needed 
to describe the more inclusive cri- 
tical behaviour. 

(c) This critical behavior then 
is combined with other critical be- 


haviors such as: making contacts 
with clients, using high pressure 
methods on clients, selecting the 
best prospects, etc. to form the more 
inclusive critical requirement, viz. 
dealings involving clients. 

(d) This in turn is combined 
with other critical requirements viz. 
dealings involving. salesmen and 


dealings involving tenants to form 
a general major behavior area, viz. 
dealings involving people. 


Data and Results of Experiments 


The data for the project reported 
herein were gathered from 86 volun- 
teer registered salesmen whose 
names had been randomly selected 
(5) from a master file. A total of 
314 usable reports yielding 327 ac- 
tual incidents were gathered and 
reclassified according to the method 
described. Agreement by two 
judges served as a check on the val- 
idity of the sorting and classifica- 
tion of each incident. 

Analysis of the data by major 
area showed that 44% of the total 
number of incidents were focussed 
on dealings involving property and 
comprised such critical behaviors as; 
describing property, appraising 
property, closing deals, supplying 
information on listings, etc.; 38% on 
dealings involving people in which 
the important critical behaviors 
were: assessing clients’ needs, mak- 
ing contacts with clients, using 
high pressure methods, providing 
extra courtesies, dealing with elderly 
buyers, and relations between sales- 
men, etc.; and 18% on dealings con- 
cerned with financial matters in 
which critical behaviors such as 
financing of property, sharing com- 
missions, and dealing with buyer's 
deposits, played the major role. For 
the negative incidents alone the com- 
parable percentages were: 50% on 
dealings involving property; 32% 
on dealings involving people and 
18% on financial matters. 
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These findings suggest that when 
salesmen note poor or inefficient sell- 
ing it is more in terms of inade- 
quate skills relating to property 
than to either people or money mat- 
ters. In view of the large repre- 
sentation of technical material per- 
taining to property, that is already 
included in present courses on real 
estate selling, the findings would 
lead one to question whether the 
best uses are being made of such 
material. Questions may be raised 
concerning the difficulty of the 
material that must be learned, the 
way in which it is presented for 
learning and the calibre of the in- 
dividuals seeking careers in selling 
who are expected to learn this ma- 
terial. The combined influence of 
these factors in large measure would 
seem to account for the greater pro- 
portion of negative incidents that 
are focussed on matters pertaining 
directly to property. 


However, somewhat easier to 
understand are the negative incid- 
ent findings that represent inade- 
quate dealings with people. Since 
courses on real estate selling, as a 
rule, give proportionately less atten- 
tion to material that concerns an 
understanding of people it is expect- 
ed that real estate salesmen might 
commit significant errors in this 
area. The high percentage of nega- 
tive incidents (32% of the total) that 
are focussed on problems of ad- 
justment with people suggests that 
courses on real estate selling may 
profitably expand those sections that 
deal with the understanding of 
people and human relations in sell- 
ing. 

The smaller proportion of inci- 
dents (18% of the total) that per- 
tain to the financial aspects of real 
estate selling should not be inter- 
preted as indicating that skills re- 
lating thereto or an understanding 
of this aspect of real estate selling 
are unimportant. Rather it may be 
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inferred from the findings either 
that present training practices meet 
the need in this area reasonably 
well or that the need is being met 
by specialists on financial matters 
who are provided by the firm, or 
perhaps that salesmen’s learning in 
this area is of high quality because 
of its proximity to the rewards in 
real estate selling. Whatever the 
explanation, the results seem to im- 
ply that ‘good’ and ‘poor’ selling are 
identified much less frequently with 
incidents that focus on money mat- 
ters even though many salesmen 
originally are attracted to this occu- 
pation for the financial rewards that 
are to be made. 


Conclusion 

From the few details given in this 
illustration it is apparent that the 
critical incident technique makes it 
possible to identify important as- 
pects of an occupation that might 
otherwise not be noticed. In con- 
sequence one may give greater em- 
phasis to certain of the more critical 
features in any training program 
that may be contemplated for it. 
In addition, however, it should be 
noted that the information so gather- 
ed may be used for various other 
purposes that relate to the job per- 
formance and adjustment of both 
small and large groups of profes- 
sional workers or employees. Thus, 
apart from its use in improving train- 
ing programs® it has already been 
adapted to: the development of be- 
havior check lists and rating scales 
to assess worker performance **-, 
the construction of test items for the 
development of special tests used in 
occupational selection’:'’; providing 
a source of concrete information for 
the modification and design of 
equipment used in occupations"’ 
and the formulation of a code of 
ethics for professional workers’. 
This wide usage points to the broad 
application which the critical inci- 
dents technique has in the field of 






























personnel psychology. Moreover, 
the simplicity of the technique itself 
adds further to the extended use 
that may be made of it by the gen- 
eral personnel worker who often has 
had minimal contact with the use 
of specialized techniques. 
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Niagara District Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Scheduled for Friday, October 25, 
is the Second Annual Niagara Dis- 
trict Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference to be held at St. 
Catharines, Ontario. 

Edward Cross, Supervisor of 
Labour Relations, at the McKinnon 
Industries, Limited, St. Catharines, 
is organizing the program. 

Following a keynote address deal- 
ing with present and future signifi- 
cant trends in the industrial rela- 
tions field, the following subjects 
will be dealt with: 

(a) Salaried employees — (Are 
we treating them fairly? Are we 
losing their loyalty?) 

(b) The “older employee” prob- 
lem (voluntary vs compulsory re- 
tirement: where should we draw the 
line on performance and efficiency?; 
adequacy of pensions). 

(c) Handling major plant prob- 
lems with your union (i.e. skilled 
trades and apprentices, speed-up 
charges, problems of job assign- 
ments, transfers, promotions, demo- 
tions, “bumping”, classifying new 
operations ). 

David Dennelly, Welland Elec- 
tric Steel Foundry, Welland, is the 
new president of the N.D.P.A. His 
vice-president is Harold Tubbe, 
American Can Company, Niagara 
Falls. Treasurer is Len Stevens, 
Packard Electric, St. Catharines, and 
secretary is E. Kalls, McKinnon 
Columbus Chain Company, St. 
Catharines. Journal representative is 
Edward Cross. 

The advisory council consists of 
Cecil Banwell, Ontario Paper Com- 
pany, St. Catharines; O. S. Boase, 
Hayes Steel Products, Merritton; and 
J. Magannety, Woods Manufactur- 

ing Company, Welland, Ontario. 


Industry’s most highly educated 
management group — if college de- 
grees are used as a criterion—is that 
composed of its executives in indus- 
trial and personnel relations. This 
is one of the findings of a nation- 
wide survey of “The Industrial Re- 
lations Executive — 1957” conduct- 
ed by Industrial Relations News. 
The just-published results indicate 
that industrial relations executives 
have an educational edge over their 
top management bosses. Whereas 
only 57% of top executives are col- 
lege graduates, IRN’s surveys shows 
9 out of 10 industrial relations ex- 
ecutives hold a college degree and 
one out of three has at least one 
advanced degree. 

The extent to which the indus- 
trial relations function has grown 
in scope and importance since bare- 
ly more than a quarter of a century 
ago, when the personnel officer's 
duties were generally limited to hir- 
ing and safety, is pointed up by the 
variety of staff titles listed for mem- 
bers of their departments by the sur- 
veys 340 respondents: Employment 
Manager, Personnel Director, Safety 
Director, Medical Supervisor, Train- 
ing Director, Employee Benefits 
Manager, Cafeteria Manager, Pay- 
roll Supervisor, Suggestion Systems 
Manager, Management Develop- 
ment Director, Communications 
Manager, etc. 

The importance which top man- 
agement attached to good labor and 
employee relations is also apparent 
in the continuing staff expansion re- 
ported by more than half the re- 
spondents. Thus, 54% reported 


that their staffs had increased dur- 
ing the past five years; 33% said 


Survey Executives In Charge of Industrial and 
Personnel Relations 
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it had remained the same, while 
only 13% reported any cut back. _ 


There is good indication, too, that 
industrial and personnel relations 
are rapidly moving from the peri- 
phery of top management attention 
to a position of central importance. 
In reply to the question “how would 
you describe the attitude of top 
management in your company to- 
ward the industrial relations de- 
partment?” 

54% said it was considered a “de- 

finite asset.” 

29% said it was considered “a 
useful department which pays 
its way.” 

8% said management considered 
it “a necessary evil,” and 4% 
said it was regarded as “a fire 
department,” useful only in 
times of crisis. 

Moreover, 70% of the respondents 
felt their salaries were in line with 
salaries paid for comparably respon- 
sible positions in other departments. 
However, when asked how they felt 
the industrial relations department 
ranked in importance among other 
departments, the replies showed in- 
dustrial relations still has a way to 
go on the status ladder. 

39% felt industrial relations was 
ranked by management on a 
par with sales and production. 

56%felt that while considered im- 


portant, industrial — relations 
ranks well below sales and pro- 
duction. 


Only 5% felt that the field was 
not considered of more than 
minor importance in the over- 
all company picture. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Collective Bargaining Wage Determination 





A Reply to Harold J. Clawson® 
by William Mahoney, National 


Director, United Steelworkers of 
America. 


Mr. Harold J. Clawson’s article in 
the April issue is a strange mixture 
of facts and fallacies. He is quite 
right in observing that labour’s share 
of Canada’s output is about the 
same now as it was in 1929: labour’s 
share of the Gross National Product 
was 47.8% in 1956 and 47.6% in 
1955 as compared with 47.5% in 
1929. He is wrong, however, in 
concluding from this single fact that 
collective bargaining cannot eftec- 
tively influence the distribution of 
output and that labour’s share 
would not have been smaller “even 
in the absence of unions”. 


It is without any basis of fact 
whatever that he blames the “in- 
crease in labour income” for “the 
sharp decline in farm net income”. 
And, while he acknowledges that 
“the substantial wage increases of 
the last few years had little effect 

. on profits” (in fact, profits have 
increased much more substantially 
than wages ), Mr. Clawson neverthe- 
less claims that the wage increases 
“have resulted in substantial price 
increases”. There is an obvious in- 
consistency here. Mr. Clawson 
should apply some logical reasoning 
to the essential and relevant facts 
which he is either not aware of, or 
conveniently ignores. 


While labour’s share of the GNP 
was about the same in 1956 as in 


* Mr. Mahoney and Dr. Forsey were invited 
to reply to Mr. Clawson’s article ‘‘Collective 
Bargaining and Wage Determination” published 
in our April issue. 
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1929, investment income rose from 
13.6c to 16.0% of the GNP. So why 
blame labour for the drop in net 
farm income’s share from 6.6% to 
5.4%? 


There are other factors which Mr. 
Clawson has overlooked. Because 
mining, manufacturing and other in- 
dustries have expanded much more 
than agriculture, it is to be expected 
that the farmer’s share of the GNP 
will decline. Moreover, farmers and 
other self-employed people have 
tended to move into the employed 
labour force. One would have 
thought that this would increase 
labour’s share — but of course it has 
not. 


However, the most important in- 
fluence preventing labour’s share 
from increasing and causing the 
farmer's share to decline has been 
the growing power of big business 
corporations. The worker has had 
to sell his labour and the farmer his 
products in markets which are high- 
ly competitive while, at the same 
time, they have had to buy goods 
and services in markets which have 
become more and more monopolis- 
tic. 


The structure and organization of 
Canadian industries are very differ- 
ent now from what they were in 
1929. In most industries there is 
a much greater degree of concen- 
tration, with fewer firms controlling 
a larger share of the industry's out- 
put. Within many industries the 











companies determine their pricing 
and output policies more by co- 
operation and less by free competi- 
tion, as a result, particularly of their 
experience with wartime prices and 
production controls. 


Expansion Funds 


Wartime tax policies and the 
more generous write-off allowances 
introduced in 1949 have given in- 
dustry further encouragement to 
finance expansion out of current 
revenues. But when industry pays 
for expansion out of operating in- 
come rather than by new equity 
capital and long-term debt, it fol- 
lows that consumers pay relatively 
higher prices for its products and 
labour gets a smaller share of its 
value productivity. 

The industries which have had 
the greatest expansion have been 
those, such as primary steel, which 
are dominated by a few large firms. 
For example, the International 
Nickel Company, a near-monopoly, 
has been able to establish the price 
of nickel at a level sufficiently high 
to pay the costs of a substantial 
expansion out of current operating 
income. Then, the costs will be re- 
covered in the three-year period of 
tax exemption granted to new mines. 
But this is not all: when the exemp- 
tion period has expired, the invest- 
ment outlays will again be regained 
quickly in the form of generous 
capital cost allowances for income 
tax purposes. 

Through this process labour’s 
share of its value productivity is 
kept down and the consumer is made 
to pay for much higher capital costs 
than should properly be included in 
the costs and prices of current out- 
put. Thus, in those industries which 


are monopolistic in character, ex- 
pansion funds are being provided 
by labour and consumer rather than 
by the competitive capital markets 
as they were under traditional free 
market conditions. 
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Only by ignoring the evidence of 
the experience of his own company 
and industry can Mr. Clawson claim 
that profits (and expansion) “in 
the steel industry or any other enter- 
prise” are regulated by “the opera- 
tion of competition in a free mar- 
ket”. No reputable economist would 
agree with him that “the market 
is free and highly competitive in 
steel”, 


In view of the employers’ grow- 
ing bargaining power in respect to 
both wages and prices, it is re- 
markable that Canadian labour has 
been able, in recent years, even to 
restore its share of the GNP to the 
1929 level. Mr. Clawson, in argu- 
ing that labours share would not 
have been less without collective 
bargaining, assumes that employers 
would voluntarily have raised wages 
in direct proportion to increases in 
labour’s value productivity (price 
times output). Our union has a 
tremendous amount of experience to 
contradict this claim. 


The United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica has greater bargaining power 
than most unions. Even so, it has 
been unable to prevent wages from 
lagging behind the rise in the value 
of labour’s output. As shown in 
Table I below, in the iron and steel 
and the non-ferrous metal industries 
the value of output per employee 
has increased much more than the 
annual earnings per employee, and 
labour’s share of the value of output 
declined substantially between 1945 
and 1955. 


Obviously, then, labour cannot 
logically be blamed for the higher 
prices which farmers must pay for 
their machinery when labour is get- 
ting a smaller share of the value of 
output than it did ten years ago. 
Prices have increased in spite of 
productivity improvement and not 
because of wage increases. 
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Iron & Steel Products Industries 


Labour’s Share of Value of Output 


Annual Earnings per Employee . 


Annual Value of Output per Employee 


Primary Iron & Steel 


Labour’s Share of Value of Output 


Annual Earnings per Employee 


Annual Value of Output per Employee. $ 6,545 


Farm Machinery 


Labour’s Share of Value of Output 


Annual Earnings per Employee 


Annual Value of Output per Employee 


Manufacture of Non-Ferrous 
Metal Products 


Labour’s Share of Value of Output 


Annual Earnings per Employee 


Annual Value of Output per Employee 


The strong employer resistance to 
union wage pressures leaves no 
doubt that labour’s share of price 
and_ productivity increases would 
have dwindled even more had there 
been no collective bargaining. There 
is further proof of this in the exper- 
ience of the war years when labour’s 
share of the GNP declined sharply 
because of the inequities in war- 
time economic controls. The drop 
was from 47.7% in 1938 to 40.3% 
in 1942. Labour's patriotism in hold- 
ing the line on wages and in giving 
up its right to strike meant, in 
effect, that there was virtually no 
collective bargaining on wages. The 
record shows that labour’s share 
becomes much less when wage 
bargaining is abandoned or restric- 
ted. 


It is only in the postwar period 
that the accomplishments of collect- 
ive bargaining can be_ properly 
evaluated because it is only since 
1945 that collective bargaining has 
been fairly widespread. Employers 
were required to recognize and to 
bargain with unions by legislation 
passed during the war. This stimu- 


TABLE I 
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1945 1955 

33.0% 29.8% 
$ 1,855 $ 3,753 + 102.3% 
$ 5,627 $12,580 + 123.6% 

30.1% 26.0% 
$ 1,969 $ 4,211 + 113.9% 
$16,191 +147.4% 

42.4% 36.8% 
$ 1,801 $ 3,568 + 98.1% 
$ 4,251 $ 9,693 + 128.0% 

14.9% 12.4% 
$ 1,852 $ 3,778 + 104.0% 
$12,412 $30,581 + 146.4% 

TABLE II 


Labour’s Share of the Gross 
National Product 


Year Percent Year Percent 
1929 47.5 1936 47.3 
1930 50.0 1937 7.0 
1931 52.6 1938 47.7 
1932 52.2 1939 45.1 
1933 50.1 1940 42.6 
1934 47.8 1941 42.0 
1935 47.5 1942 40.3 
1943 42.8 1950 45.7 
1944 41.3 1951 45.2 
1945 41.8 1952 46.7 
1946 44.3 1953 47.9 
1947 45.2 1954 49.3 
1948 45.9 1955 47.6 
1949 47.1 1956 47.8 


lated the growth of industrial union- 
ism, but it was not until wartime re- 
strictions were relaxed that unions 
were able to meet the wage chal- 
lenge. The wage gains then made 
through collective bargaining—and 
not without some very severe srikes 
—were largely responsible for the 
recovery in labour’s share of the 
GNP to 44.3% in 1946 and 47.1% 
in 1949. 





Almost entirely as the result of the 
efforts of unions, labour had suc- 
ceeded in restoring its share almost 
to the pre-war level when the sud- 
den and sharp price inflation at the 
time of the Korean war pushed it 
down again, by 1951, to 45.2%. 
Then, as now, labour was wrongly 
blamed for the inflation. Actually it 
was caused by a large, world-wide 
speculative build-up of commodity 
inventories accompanied by a high 
expansion in defense spending. As 
always, profits rose with prices, but 
wages lagged far behind. If it had 
not been for the bargaining power 
of unions to press labour’s legitimate 
claims for a fair share of the pro- 
duct, they would have lagged even 
further behind. 


Other Gains 


In his evaluation of the effective- 
ness of collective bargaining, Mr. 
Clawson has overlooked some very 
important gains. While the average 
Canadian worker now gets about 
the same share of the value of his 
output as he did in 1929 and 1938, 
he works fewer hours per year for 
that share. If it were not for the 
shorter work week, paid holidays 
and vacations and the other so- 
called “fringe benefits” which the 
unions have fought for and won at 
the bargaining table, Canadian 
workers would now be enjoying 
very little, if any, of the benefits of 
their improved productivity, many 
more would probably have suffered 
unemployment, labour’s share of the 
national product would have been 
made smaller, and the whole econ- 
omy would likely be functioning on 
a less prosperous level. 


We have shown that, in spite of 
wage increases and “fringe bene- 
fits’ won since 1945, labour’s share 
of the value of output has declined 
in certain industries, such as prim- 
ary iron and steel, farm machinery 
and non-ferrous metals, and for in- 
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dustry generally it has not risen be- 
yond the pre-war level. This proves 
Mr. Clawson’s point that collective 
bargaining has not succeeded in ob- 
taining for labour a larger share of 
the value of output than it had in 
1929. 

Why has it been unsuccessful? 
Mr. Clawson has failed to give a sat- 
isfactory explanation. He believes™ 
that labour’s share cannot be in- 
creased “in the long term”, what- 
ever that may be. He fancies that it 
is determined in some mysterious 
way by “the harsh facts of economic 
reality” which collective bargaining 
cannot change. This is illogical and 
misleading. 


The Real Reason 


Labour’s failure to win a bigger 
share is not due to any inherent de- 
ficiencies in the collective bargain- 
ing method. The real reason is that 
unions have not yet attained their 
full potential growth in size, 
strength and maturity. 

In spite of the very substantial 
improvement in labour’s bargaining 
power through union organization, 
it still had a long way to go to 
match the economic and _ political 
powers of the business corporations. 
Only about one-third of Canadian 
paid workers belong to unions. A 
very important and growing seg- 
ment of the labour force, the “white 
collar” workers, are still virtually un- 
touched by union organization. And 
even in many companies and indus- 
tries with established collective 
bargaining practices the unions have 
very little bargaining power in com- 
parison with the employers, What 
labour has gained in ability to in- 
fluence wage determination has 
been more than offset by the in- 
creased influence of business on 


price policies and government poli- 
cies. 


Collective bargaining, as it has 
been practiced to date, can deter- 
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mine only the money wage and not 
the real wage. Before organized 
labour can have any significant in- 
fluence on the determination of real 
wages it must have some influence 
on the price and output policies of 
corporations. Employers so far have 
refused to discuss these policies at 
the bargaining table. Walter Reu- 
ther tried without success to make 
prices a subject of collective bar- 
gaining in the United States auto- 
mobile industry in 1946. 

In the primary steel industry the 
United Steelworkers has on more 
than one occasion offered to modify 





its wage demands on condition that 
the companies undertake to hold the 
line on prices. The steel companies 
refuse to bargain on prices yet they 
continue to use the union as their 
public whipping-boy on whom they 
lay the blame for price increases. 
The United Steelworkers further 
demonstrated its interest in steel 
consumers when it appeared before 
the Tariff Board to oppose the ap- 
plication of the primary producers 
for greater tariff protection. The 
union argued that it would lead to 
further and unjustifiable price in- 
creases. 





TABLE III 
Wages and Profits in the Primary Iron and Steel Industry 


Average Hourly Earnings of 
Hourly-Rated Wage Earners 


For Five Canadian Steel Companies: 


Net Operating Income 
Income Taxes Payable 
Dividends Paid Out 
Income Retained in 


Per Cent 

1946 1955 Increase 

$ 0.83 $ 1.80 116.9% 
$16.3 million $112.5 million 590.2% 
$ 4.5 million $ 26.0 million 477.8% 
$ 3.5 million $ 10.0 million 185.7% 
$ 8.8 million $ 75.1 million 753.4% 


the Business 


(Source: “The Canadian Primary Iron and Steel Industry”, by Dr. Lucy 
Morgan, The Bank of Nova Scotia, for the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects) 





Summary 

In summary, the main reasons 
why labour’s: share of the GNP has 
not been made greater by collective 
bargaining are: 

(1) Unions still have comparative- 
ly little control over wages. Many 
of the country’s largest employers 
are able to fix wages almost uni- 
laterally. 

(2) Two-thirds of Canadian paid 
workers do not yet belong to unions. 

(3) Unions still lack the political 
and economic strength to prevent 
employers from appropriating the 
largest share of productivity gains 
for their own advantage. 


(4) Unions have no control over 
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or stabilizing influence on prices, so 
that they cannot effectively prevent 
prices from rising at a faster rate 
than wages. They still lack any 
means of obtaining from employers 
an assured share of productivity 
gains for the benefit of consumers. 

(5) Unions are unable to prevent 
employers from including in current 
prices an excessive portion of ex- 
pansion costs. 

(6) Unions still lack the political 
power necessary to curb the growth 
of monopolies. Governments have 
been largely ineffective in restrain- 
ing monopolistic pricing and output 
policies and practices, while the area 
of competitive conditions has been 
steadily diminishing. 





Collective Bargaining and Wage Determination 


A Partial Reply to Mr. Clawson 


EUGENE FORSEY 
Director of Research 


Canadian Labour Congress 


In the space allotted me, and 
without much more thorough invest- 
igation than I have had time to do, 
it is impossible to make anything 
like a complete reply to Mr. 
Clawson’s article. With his state- 
ments about the steel industry I 
have not even tried to deal, as I 
understand that the Steelworkers 
themselves have been invited to 
reply. I shall content myself with 
commenting on some of the odder 
general statements. 


(1) “From 1870 to 1954 the share 
of wages in Great Britain went from 
a little under 40% to a little over 
40% of the national income”. Where 
this comes from, I don’t know. The 
U.K. Annual Abstract of Statistics, 
1956, shows that wages in the United 
Kingdom in 1938 made up 37.9 per 
cent of total personal income. In 
1946, the percentage was 37.4. But 
in 1955, the percentage was 42.8; 
and for the years 1948-1955, it aver- 
aged almost 42.2. In two years, 1946 
to 1948, it jumped from 37.4 to 42.0, 
and it has held the gain ever since. 
For figures of this sort, it is an 
impressive gain, especially for so 
short a period, and a period of 
recurrent economic crises at that. 


(2) “The share of wages” in the 
United States “remained virtually 
unchanged from 1929 to 1950”. 
Presumably this refers to what the 
President's Economic Report calls 
“compensation to employees”, sal- 
aries as well as wages. In 1929, 
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that was 58.1 per cent of national 
income. In 1950, it was almost 63.8 
(“virtually unchanged”!). In 1955, 
it was almost 68.9, in the first three 
quarters of 1956 almost 69.9 (U.S. 
Survey of Current Business). 
(3) “In Canada data reveals (sic) 
a similar result”, meaning, of course, 
“virtually unchanged”. What do the 
Canadian figures really show? On 
wages, nothing whatever: there are 
no figures; for wages, salaries and 
supplementary labour income to- 
gether, considerable variations. In 
1926, labour income in Canada was 
56.3 per cent of national income; in 
1929, 61.2; in 1932, 74.7; in 1944 
and 1945, barely over 50. In 1946, 
it was 54.2. From 1947 to 1951 in- 
clusive, it averaged just over 57.2. 
In 1952, it jumped to 59.3, and 
from 1953 to 1956, inclusive, it 
averaged 62.2. (The 1956 figure is 
62.0.) So there seems to be no 
very clear pattern; and drawing con- 
clusions from these figures is even 
riskier than with the British or 
American figures, because we have 
been in process of rapid indust- 
rialization since 1926, while the 


others were already highly indust- 


rialized. 


(4) “Dr. Kerr” finds that “labour’s 
share of income has fared no better 
in unionized industries than in non- 
union”. I have not seen Dr. Kerr's 
figures. Such Canadian figures as I 
have are entirely inconclusive. Some 
of the most highly organized in- 
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dustries are ones in which Labour 
has a very large share of the income, 
and some of the least organized 
are ones in which. Labour has a 
very small share. For instance, in 
transportation, storage and commun- 
ication, very highly organized, sal- 
aries and wages take about 80 per 
cent; in finance, insurance and real 
estate, hardly organized at all, about 
28 per cent. On the other hand, in 
manufacturing, which is about 40 
per cent organized, salaries and 
wages take about 71 per cent of 
the industry's total income, the 
third highest share of the lot. Crude 
comparisons of this sort are really 
no use. They take no account of 
whether the industry is prosperous 
or depressed, whether it uses a lot 
of capital and a little labour, or 
vice versa; whether there are many 
or few women workers; and a host 
of other factors. 


(5) “While the substantial wage 
increases of the last few years had 
little effect until 1956 on corporate 
profits as a whole (the real target 
of the unions), they have resulted 
in substantial price increases in a 
broad area of the economy’. 

“Substantial wage increases”? 
From 1950 to 1951, the official wage 
rate index rose 12.9 per cent. That 
was substantial”. From 1951 to 1952, 
wage rates rose 7.2 per cent. That 
was fairly “substantial”. From 1952 
to 1953, they rose 4.6 per cent, from 
1953 to 1954 only 3.2, and from 
1954 to 1955 only 2.8. Official figures 
for 1956 are not yet available. So 
in the last three years for which we 
have figures, the wage increases 
have been moderate and dwindling. 


Did they have “little effect” on 
corporate profits “until 1956”? From 
1950 to 1951, profits before taxes 
rose 12.1 per cent, which looks as 
if the wage increases had not cut 
them down much. From 1951 to 
1952, profits before taxes fell 5 per 
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cent; in the next year another 3.7 
per cent; and in the year after that 
another 8.6 per cent. From 1954 to 
1955, they rose 12.8 per cent. These 
are figures of total profits on an 
increasing investment. If we had 
figures on changes in the rates of 
profit, it is altogether probable that 
what Mr. Clawson ought to have 
said was: “The generally moderate, 
and dwindling, wage increases of the 
last few years had considerable effect 
on corporate profits from 1951 to 
1954 inclusive, but the very small 
wage increase in 1955 seems to have 
had very little effect on profits.” 

What of the “substantial price in- 
creases’ Mr. Clawson says “resulted” 
from the wage increases? If there 
had been “substantial price in- 
creases’, it would not follow that 
they “resulted” from wage increases. 
There are other possible causes. But 
in fact there were not “substantial 
price increases” in the period 1950- 
1955 (and it is generally agreed that 
the 1956 inflation is an investment, 
not a wage, inflation). From 1950 
to 1951, wholesale prices did, indeed, 
rise 13.7 per cent, and retail prices 
10.5 per cent. But from 1951 to 
1952, wholesale price fell 5.9 per 
cent, and retail prices rose only 
2.5 per cent. From 1952 to 1953, 
wholesale prices fell 2.3 per cent, 
retail prices 0.9 per cent. From 1953 
to 1954, wholesale prices fell 1.7 per 
cent, retail prices rose 0.6 per cent. 
From 1954 to 1955, wholesale prices 
rose 0.9 per cent, retail prices 0.2 
per cent. 

“Perhaps”, says Mr. Clawson, “the 
prime example” (or “hardship” ) “has 
been the sharp decline in labour 
income. I am not saying that this 
was entirely attributable to unwise 
bargaining policies by unions, but 
there certainly are grounds for be- 
lieving that there was some casual 
(sic) connection.” Mr. Clawson no 
doubt wrote “causal”. But the 
printer had more sense. If there is 


any “connection”, it is “casual” in- 
deed. 

The main thing that has hit the 
farmers since their peak year, 1951 
is not a rise in the prices of what 
they buy (for which it might be 
argued that union wage policies 
could be partly responsible), but a 
fall in the prices of what they sell. 
From 1951 to 1955 farm operating 
costs rose 4.9 per cent; farm cash 
income fell 16.5 per cent (DBS 
Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics. Figures for 1956 are not 
yet available.) From 1951 to 1956, 
the composite price.index of things 
farmers buy (exclusively of living 
costs) rose 7.7 per cent; the index 
of farm prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts fell 23.1 per cent. (DBS Can- 
adian Statistical Review and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Economic Ana- 
list.) So, plainly, even if all the 
increase in operating costs could be 
attributed to union wage policies 
(which is preposterous ), it would be 
a drop in the bucket compared with 
the drastic fall in agricultural prices. 
How on eaxth industrial wage in- 
creases could be responsible for this 
is beyond me. Does more money 


in workers pockets mean lower 
farm prices? 
(6) “Only a_ little elementary 


arithmetic would show that even if 
corporate profits were to be cut in 
half, and that half to be wholly paid 
out in wages, the effect on labour 
earning would be relatively insignifi- 
cant”. Corporate profits before taxes, 
in 1956, were $3,240,000,000 (DBS 
National Accounts, 1950-1956.) Half 
of that would be $1,620,000,000. To- 
tal labour income was $14,284,000,- 
000. $1,620,000,000 is about 11.3 
per cent of $14,284,000,000. Would 
a 11.3 per cent increase be “rela- 
tively insignificant” for labour? 
But that’s only part of the story. 
For the $14,284,000,000 includes 
both salaries and wages, and salaries 
and wages of employees of cor- 
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porations, individual enterprisers, 
partnerships, co-operatives and gov- 
ernments. Some years ago, I made a 
rough calculation that about two- 
thirds of all labour income went to 
employees of corporations. The 
proportion has probably increased 
since. Call it three-quarters now. 
In 1954, rather less than _three- 
quarters of total employee earnings 
in manufacturing were wages. As- 
sume that three-quarters of total 
labour income goes to employees of 
corporations, and three quarters of 
that is wages. Total wages of cor- 
poration employees would work out 
at about $8,035,000,000. An increase 
of $1,620,000,000 on that would be 
over 20 per cent. Labour would be 
very foolish to try to grab half of 
corporate profits. It certainly could- 
nt succeed. But if it did, the “effect 
on labour earnings” would certainly 
not be “relatively insignificant”. 

I am sorry I have no space for 
Mr. Clawson’s two other big boners. 


| DATES AHEAD — | 


Mark Your Calendar 
September 11 and 12, the Ninth 
Annual McGill Industrial Relations 
Conference in the Physical Sciences 
Centre of the university. 
a * a 
September 13 and 14, the Trans- 
Canada Personnel Conference, Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, Montreal. 
& * * 


October 24, 25 and 26, Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Management 
Association’s 19th Annual Confer- 
ence, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

= = * 


October 24, 2nd Annual Niagara 
District Personnel and Industrial Re- 


lations Conference at St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


* * = 


Nov. 4 - Dec. 14, Seventh Session 
of the Banff School of Advanced 
Management, Banff, Alberta. 
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How we do it 





March had a special meaning for 
the men and women of Canadian 
Kodak Co., Limited this year. Dur- 
ing that month, some 1,400 of them 
working at the Toronto plant and 
representing the Company across 
Canada received “dividend” cheques 
totalling $738,000, or an average of 
about $532 each. 

The dividend was not, however, 
of the shareholder-type; rather, it 
was a Wage Dividend which has 
been paid annually since 1912—with 
one exception — “to recognize the 
part Kodak people in Canada have 
played in the success of the Com- 
pany.” 

During those 44 years, Canadian 
Kodakers have shared in a grand 
total of $7,151,000 distributed 
through the Wage Dividend plan. 
The latest dividend was the largest 
in history. 

The first dividend plan was in- 
augurated in 1899 when George 
Eastman, the “Father of Photog- 
raphy” and founder of the world- 
wide Kodak organization, expressed 
a desire to recognize the individ- 
ual’s contributions to the Company’s 
success. At that time he set aside 
a sum of money from his personal 
funds for distribution among Kodak 
people. His early thinking on the 
plan coincided with the establish- 
ment of Kodak in Canada. 

It was not, however, until 1912 
that the present plan went into ef- 
fect. The initial payment in Canada 
was $9,370.25 and was shared by 169 
employees. 


Canadian Kodak Wage Dividend Plan 
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The money was apportioned ac- 
cording to the employee's length of 
service, rate of pay and type of 
work. George Eastman specifically 
stated that this first wage dividend 
was awarded not as a gift but in 
recognition of extraordinarily good 
work. In initiating the plan, he told 
Henry Strong, his original partner 
in the Company that, where the wel- 
fare of employees was concerned it 
was “greatly to the advantage of the 
company to be a leader, not a fol- 
lower. . . . We are running a very 
complicated and difficult business. 
I do not know any that depends 
more upon the good feelings and 
faithfulness of its employees.” 


In describing the original purpose 
of the wage dividend he said in 
1928: “When the wage dividends 
was established, the purpose first of 
all was that employees . . . should 
share in the profits coming from its 
(the company’s) success; yet of even 
greater importance in the minds of 
the directors was the idea that these 
wage dividends would enable the 
employees, during the active years 
of their life, to provide against dis- 
ability and the lower earning power 
that might come with old age. . .” 


With the exception of the depres- 
sion year of 1934, the wage dividend 
has been paid annually to Canadian 
Kodakers since 1912. The dividend, 
which must be voted each year by 
the board of directors, is based on 
the cash dividends declared on com- 
mon stock of the parent Eastman 
Kodak Company during the year, 








and upon the individual’s earnings 
over a five-year period. It is paid 
in addition to regular wages and has 
no effect on wage rates. 

For those who have been em- 
ployed for less than five years, the 
wage dividend is applied to their 
earnings for the shorter period of 
employment up to the end of the 
year preceding payment. The full 
benefit of the plan comes after a 
person has completed five full calen- 
dar years of employment. 

The earnings on which wage di- 
vidends are based include regular 
wages and overtime premium, sick- 
ness allowances, vacation payments 
and allowances, suggestion awards, 
tuition refunds, and other miscel- 
laneous payments during the year. 
Previous wage dividend payments 
are not included. 

The wage dividend is paid to 
those Canadian Kodak people who 
started with the company on or be- 
fore October 1 of the year in which 
the wage dividend is voted and are 
at work at the end of Kodak’s busi- 
ness year; those who joined the com- 
pany between October 1 and the 
end of the year and are still at work 
on the payment date; those who re- 
tired or left because of total or 
permanent disability during the year 
in which the wage dividend is 
voted. 

The formula upon which the 
wage dividend is calculated is a 
complex one. This year’s rate work- 
out to 3.175 percent. It meant that 
for each $1,000 eligible Kodak 
people earned in the last five years, 
they received $31.75. 

For example, if a man with five 
years service has received a total 
of $20,000 in salary or wages and 
other applicable allowances, he 
would receive 20 times $31.75 or a 
wage dividend of $635. Perhaps, 





however, another man has _ been 
with the company only eight 
months. His total Kodak earnings 
up to the end of the company’s fiscal 
year were $3,000. He would, there- 
fore, be paid three times $31.75 or 
$95.25. Incidentally, the minimum 
wage dividend is $15.00. 

In this way, the Wage Dividend 


plan is playing an important part 


of Kodak’s overall industrial rela- 
tions program that today includes 
sickness payments, life insurance, 
disability benefits, retirement an- 
nuities, medical service and vaca- 
tions and holidays with pay. 


McGill Industrial Relations 
Conference 

The Ninth Annual McGill Indus- 
trial Relations Conference will be 
held this year in September instead 
of April. The change is being made 
because of the large number of busi- 
ness and industrial conferences held 
in eastern Canada in the spring 
months and the consequent over- 
lapping, preventing interested per- 
sons from attending. 

The 1957 conference will be held 
on September 11 and 12 in the 
Physical Sciences Centre of the uni- 
versity. 

The subject for discussion will be 
Industrial Relations and Technologi- 
cal Change. 

In accordance with the established 
practice of the conference the speak- 
ers panel will include labor, man- 
agement, government and university 
officials. . 

The complete program is not yet 
available, but H. D. Woods, director 
of the Industrial Relations Centre, 
McGill University, Montreal, will 
be glad to send interested readers a 
copy of it as soon as it is off the 
press. 
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Appraisal of Performance — 





Can It be Done Successfully ? 


by Max MacRae 


Knowledge of how an individual 
is doing on the job he holds will 
always be regarded as valuable in- 
formation. When this information is 
gathered and used in such a way as 
to affect production and morale 
positively, many staff problems get 
solved. These are among the orig- 
inal expectations from performance 
appraisals, even if the way to do 
them successfully is still elusive. 


What follows here is not intended 
to offer a procedure from which 
good performance appraisals result 
automatically, or to pass judgment 
on the merits of one method or an- 
other, but to say a few things which 
appear urgent regardless of the 
method in use. The emphasis is on 
progress beyond the present junc- 
ture rather than on method or pro- 
cedure; on whether the original ob- 
jectives and expectations are attain- 
able; on whether artificiality which 
permeates a lot of the activity can 
be sheared off. 


A view widely held of perform- 
ance appraisal in practice is that 
which pictures a member of man- 
agement taking time out to consider 
the contribution being made to the 
job by each individual of his group, 
writing down his own evaluation of 
it and eventually communicating 
that information to the subordinate. 
At that point, however, a few un- 
predictable things should be anti- 
cipated. The employee is likely to 
evaluate himself and his work dif- 
ferently from the way his super- 
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visor does. While looking at the 
same person, they are doing it from 
a different point of observation. 
They are looking at the same per- 
formance, but with different evi- 
dence. They are looking at the same 
duties, but with different views of 
what those duties entail. When such 
contradiction is encountered, the 
supervisor will be tempted to im- 
pose his own view. In effect, a real 
effort may be required to keep the 
last state from being worse than the 
first. 

In order to go beyond this view, 
and also provide something less 
risky for both men to work with, at 
least three questions should be ex- 
amined: 

(a) Can the appraisal be separated 
from the relationship which 
exists between the two people 
involved? 

(b) Is development noticeably af- 
fected by the appraisal? 

(c) Can a relationship be im- 
proved, i.e., made natural? 


Something Wrong 

That something has been wrong 
with the practice these many years 
is an obvious conclusion. That those 
things should be found and righted 
is an obvious challenge to those who 
feel responsible for results. Con- 
ceptions we have had of what the 
task really is have so far failed us, 
or what is more probable, our un- 
derstanding of it was quite good but 
we failed the concept. As if to 
avoid the glare of that truth, we 
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turned to techniques and procedures 
and grew more quiet about what 
was happening to the staff. 


With these things in mind, we 
began to think more specifically of 
the employee himself and of the 
contribution he could make to his 
own appraisal if invited to do so. 
We also thought of how much the 
supervisor would benefit from such 
assistance with more information to 
test the validity of his decisions. The 
question we put to ourselves was 
this — is it possible to have two 
people sit down and review the 
progress of the work in which they 
are both involved without the in- 
hibitions and feelings which so often 
accompany such conferences? After 
experimenting, we found that it was 
—in some cases to the surprise and 
delight of both parties. The “work 
conference” idea envisages a joint 
examination of the duties which 
takes the spotlight off the employee 
as a person and focuses it on what 
needs to be done to improve per- 
formance. Naturally, there is much 
to learn and much to accept when 
one gradually discovers a more in- 
teresting and fruitful approach than 
domination by one side, but more 
and more within the Commission 
that is what appraisal of perform- 
ance is coming to mean and that is 
the way it is being pursued. 


There is reasonable certainty that 
the effect of a multitude of small in- 
cidents rather than a few large and 
formidable obstacles is responsible 
for the disappointing progress. The 
kind of small thing which grows 
like a weed until uprooted, hurt 
feelings, disappointment and frustra- 
tion are examples. A life of quiet 
desperation has been a description 
given to the state in which many of 
us find ourselves. Individuals in the 
grip of such feelings have forgotten 
for the moment that everyne else 
has felt the same way at one time or 
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Those who have met and 


another. 
dealt with them in themselves pro- 
vide the surest answer. 

When the same condition begins 
to drive a wedge between super- 
visor and supervised, and both are 


silent on the point, production 
suffers and the relationship between 
them deteriorates. The incidents are 
referred to as small matters because” 
the relationship can be repaired so 
quickly by either one. No new 
knowledge is required for one per- 
son to express regrets to another 
and mean it, yet as the following ac- 
count shows, this may be all that is 
required to effect a turning. 


A Case in Point 

One of our senior supervisors has 
supplied the following sequence of 
events. His own account is very 
slightly edited to bring out the steps, 
but no fact is changed. The account 
of the second supervisor involved is 
not overlooked, but is not necessary 
for the purpose. We shall call them 
“A” and “B”, “A” being the senior. 


Stage 1—“A”, in his appraisal, stated 
that “B” was uncooperative, failed to 
carry out instructions, was far below 
average .in ability to get along with 
supervisors, resented authority, re- 
fused to discuss problems, was un- 
sociable with other members of the 
staff and kept to himself to the detri- 
ment of his work. “A” made tenta- 
tive plans to transfer “B” to another 


location. “B” had _ considerable 
length of service. Said “A”, in dis- 
cussing the appraisal with his 


seniors and the Personnel Officer, 
“I never liked this man. Every, time 
I hear his voice the hair goes up on 
the back of my neck and, therefore, 
what is said has to be considered in 
that light.” 


At this point, “A” discussed the 
matter with a visiting acquaintance 
and, in answer to a direct question, 
heard the details of how a similar 
situation was handled. 
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Stage 2—Feeling that responsibility 
for the staff was his, “A” decided to 
take the blame for the state of af- 
fairs himself. With some trepida- 
tion, he chose a suitable time and 
apologized to “B” for his failure and 
his feelings and agreed to do all in 
his power to remedy the situation. 
The discussion lasted several hours 
and surprised “A” at several points. 
“B” came forward, uninhibited, with 
his own failures in detail. The re- 
sults were remarkable. It took about 
a week to overcome the barriers that 
had built up, but within a week a 
mutual respect was established 
which led to a complete change in 
outlook for both men. 
Stage 3—The above took place sev- 
eral years ago and both “A” and 
“B” have since been promoted. “B” 
has shown no sign of his former 
tendencies. 

This example was chosen because 
it sheds light on each of the three 
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questions posed earlier. Among 
other things, it declares that the re- 
lationship is more important than 
the appraisal because the appraisal 
is largely a statement of how that 
relationship is working out. It sup- 
plies satisfying evidence of develop- 
ment, and it declares that a bit of 
reality on two feet is superior to 
anything superficial. 

Not all problems of supervision are 
marked by open and acknowledged 
friction, but any difference is largely 
one of degree. There are those rela- 
tions in which one or both persons 
just escape being natural and, there- 
fire, just escape being effective. In 
one area where the approach de- 
scribed was used, the supervisors re- 
ported a pickup in the work of the 
entire staff. Said one, “They just 
wanted to work.” In a second area, 
the employees said that the apprais- 
al of their work made sense to them 
for the: first time. 


The Canadian National Staff Training Course 


by R. G. Chestnut 


The Canadian National Railways 
has about one thousand positions 
which may be classed as at the level 
of junior executive and above. The 
selection of the best talent for these 
positions from an_ organization 
which operates from coast to coast 
along 24,000 route miles of railway 
and which employs some 125,000 
persons, is a difficult and complex 
task. The problem is aggravated by 
the fact that about six hundred of 
the persons filling these one thousand 
positions are due to retire within 
the next fifteen years. Management 
has given a very high priority to de- 
veloping a program whereby the 
selection and training of future can- 
didates for the one thousand posi- 
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tions will, as much as possible, be 
based on modern principles of 
executive development. Hence the 
experiment during the past four 
summers with a training course de- 
signed to be one of the instruments 
for selecting and developing talent 
for management. The four courses 
have been successful, and it now 
looks as if the Staff Training Course, 
which is its official designation, will 
become a permanent part of the 
company’s personnel training pro- 
gram. 

When a formal management train- 
ing program was first considered, it 
was found that even among senior 
officers there were widely varying 
opinions as to what was meant by 


“management development”, and it 
was generally defined in terms of 
the requirements of a particular de- 
partment. Therefore it was decided 
that the first step was to define 
clearly the aim and scope of the 
proposed training plan and the ad- 
ministrative level to which it would 
be directed. The aim was stated: 
“To train railway officers in the prin- 
ciples and techniques of modern in- 
dustrial management and to investi- 
gate their application to the railway 
organization as a whole”. It is to be 
emphasized that the concern was 
not training in railway techniques, 
but modern management philoso- 
phy and its application. Technical 
training, it was decided, was some- 
thing to be provided in the earlier 
stages of an overall training plan. 
Therefore, candidates for the new 
management training program 
would be individuals who were al- 
ready thoroughly competent in the 
purely technical aspects of their 
work. 


The decision to venture on such a 
program was one thing; how to go 
about putting it in operation was 
another. There were no precedents 
to follow within the railway indus- 
try in Canada, so it was necessary 
to look outside. It was found that 
on the whole not too much was 
being done in other industries, par- 
ticularly of the order under con- 
sideration. It is true that it is not 
uncommon in North America to find 
industrial associations and_ individ- 
ual companies that have set up 
schools and courses to give training 
to potential executives. However, 
the training given is generally fairly 
specialized, and designed to give 
training in separate phases of a 
specific business or industry, and 
therefore orientated rather more to 
the technical needs than: was con- 
templated in the Canadian Nation- 
al’s project. 


A staff college — integrated into 
the C.N.R. organization, as the mili- 
tary staff college is in the armed ser- 
vices, looked as though it would 
provide part of the answer to the 
urgent problem which faced the 
management. And so it was decided 
to start out, with the ultimate goal, 
a residential staff college, through 
which all officers proceeding to™ 
higher levels of management would 
be required to pass. 


Having determined the form the 
management development program 
was to take, it became necessary to 
decide on a course of study. A sug- 
gested one was drawn up which 
consisted of three distinct parts: 

Part I — designed to give all stu- 
dents a common background knowl- 
edg of the Railway, its place in the 
Canadian economy, and the regu- 
latory framework within which it 
operates. 

Part II — called the “Principles 
of Modern Industrial Management” 
would give the students an insight 
into modern management philosophy 
and its applications. 


Part III — the application of the 
material of Part II to railway condi- 
tions. 

In addition, it was decided to give 
instruction in oral and written ex- 
pression, and this could be con- 
sidered a fourth part. 


Consideration was also given to 
the system of instruction, and it was 
decided that the most practicable 
method would be the “learn by 
doing” method, or case study sys- 
tem. This system had proved par- 
ticularly effective in the teaching of 
business administration by a num- 
ber of universities, notably Har- 
vard, and the University of Western 
Ontario. What might be called a 
variation of it is also used at the 
Canadian Army Staff College. 

Although the ultimate aim was 
the establishment of a full time resi- 





dential staff college, it was decided 
that this was too big a step to take 
on uncertain ground where one 
might easily. be tripped. Therefore 
the immediate objective was set as 
a trial course from which some prac- 
tical experience could be obtained 
before starting off in a field com- 
pletely foreign to railway experi- 
ence. The first problem to be faced 
was who were to be the teachers. 
It was decided to look outside for 
expert assistance. It was known that 
the University of Western Ontario 
gave a summer “Management Train- 
ing Course” aimed at the adminis- 
trative level which management had 
in mind; and also, it was known that 
the University used the case meth- 
od of instruction, which it was felt 
would be admirably suited to the 
Railway's requirements. Therefore 
the C.N.R. problem was taken to 
this University. 

Since the first course in 1953, uni- 
versity people have shown a great 
interest in the project and a willing- 
ness to help. Each year members 
of university teaching staffs have 
carried the instructional burden for 
all of Part Il and most of Part III. 
Most of the instructional material of 
Part II is Harvard University case 
studies. As Part III is a study of 
application of the principles learned 
in Part II to railway problems, it has 
been necessary to develop a series of 
railway case studies. The prepara- 
tion of railway cases was carried out 
by a member of the railway staff, 
who is familiar with the case meth- 
od, assisted by a member of the 
University of Western Ontario facul- 
ty. A certain number of transporta- 
tion cases, prepared by Harvard 
University, have also been used. The 
course in English has been develop- 
ed and given by two members of 
the Department of English of the 
University of Western Ontario. 


In execution, the four courses 
held to date have been made up 


of the parts originally planned, al- 
though there has been some varia- 
tion in the subject content of each 
part. The 1956 course was of eight 
weeks duration, and the division of 
the parts into subjects and the peri- 
ods alloted to each were as follows: 


Part | — Railway Background 
This part consisted of a series of 
lectures by senior railway officers. 
The subject headings were: 
Corporate structure and organiza- 
tion of Canadian National Railway 
system — two periods 


Regulatory framework — _ two 
periods 
Transportation economics and 


economic analysis — six periods 
Formulation of company policy— 
one period 


Functioning of and policies of the 
following departments: Operations, 
Personnel, Accounting, Express, 
Telegraphs, Passenger Traffic, 
Freight Traffic, Budgets, Purchas- 
ing — 22 periods 


Part Il — Principles of Business 
Administration 

Administrative practices (how to 
get things done by working through 
people)—38 periods 

Controls and financial manage- 
ment (the elements of accounting 
and how to use figure data in im- 
proving management efficiency; also 
analyzing and planning for the fi- 
nancial requirements of business) — 
42 periods 

Production management (applica- 
tion of industrial engineering meth- 
ods to certain management prob- 
lems)—18 periods 

Marketing (sales management, 
business promotion, and pricing) — 
20 periods 

Business organization (nature of 
business organization, functions of 
an executive and line and staff re- 
lationship)—12 periods 
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Part lll — Railway Administration 
Problems 

The application of some of the 

concepts studied in Part II to cer- 
tain railway problems. 


Part IV — English 
Principles of composition and 
public speaking, with emphasis on 
improving writing and _ speaking 
through logical thinking and de- 
velopment of taste rather than 
through application of rules. 


Administration 


The administration of each course 
is under the direction of a “Co- 
ordinator” who is appointed from 
among the outstanding students of 
previous years. He is responsible 
to a directing committee composed 
of senior railway officers and form- 
er co-ordinators. 

The students, who number fifty 
per course, are selected from candi- 
dates nominated by all departments. 
The qualifications for candidacy are: 
a formal educational background of 


at least junior matriculation or its 
equivalent; a salary of not less than 
$6,000 per year, or the prospect of 
promotion in the near future to a 
position at this salary level; and age 


less than fifty years. Although the 
final selection of students is left to 
the heads of the nominating depart- 
ments, each candidate must appear 
before and be appraised by a selec- 
tion board which assesses the capac- 
ity of the candidate for the type of 
training given. 

The selection board is made up of 
three permanent members, who are 
the course Co-ordinator and two 
senior officers; and one temporary 
member, who is a senior officer of 
the candidate’s department having 
a personal knowledge of the candi- 
date. The board interviews with 
candidates are held at a number of 
the main centres across the System. 
Each interview lasts about fifty min- 
utes, and during it the candidate 


is asked to discuss a wide variety of 
subjects in a manner which will 
bring out his intellectual and per- 
sonal development to a sufficient de- 
gree to enable the board to make an 
educated guess as to his ability to 
undergo the course of study. The 
candidate is assessed on the follow- 
ing qualities: 

Physical Qualities 

Facility of Expression 

Intellectual Qualities 

Breadth of Interests 

Personality 

General Impression. 


The results of the appraisals of 
candidates are given to the heads of 
the nominating departments who are 
then required to make their final 
selections of students according to 
a departmental quota. It is to be 
emphasized that the departmental 
head is free to select a candidate 
who failed to make a passing score 
on his selection board appraisal. 

When the final selections have 
been made each prospective student 
is notified of his selection, and he 
is provide with a kit of reading ma- 
terial with which he is expected to 
become familiar before arriving at 
the course. The material varies each 
year, but it is selected with a view 
to causing the student to think in 
the broad terms of the course before 
it commences. 

As to physical arrangements, the 
course is held at Bishop’s University, 
Lennoxville, Quebec. This is con- 
sidered to be an ideal location be- 
cause residential and recreational as 
well as classroom facilities are avail- 
able; and, also, the environment is 
conducive to study. The schedule is 
heavy, for classes and discussion 
periods are scheduled for morning, 
afternoon, and evening, Monday 
through Friday, Saturday morning 
and Sunday evenings. A recreation- 
al period of about three hours is 
scheduled every week day after- 
noon. 
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No written examinations in the 
usual sense are held, but each stud- 
ent’s performance on the course is 
appraised on the basis of a close ob- 
servation of his work in class and 
group discussions, and on written 
reports and_ exercises assigned 
throughout the course. On _ the 
whole, it is felt that an accurate 
appraisal can be obtained of each 
man’s ability. As the “examination 
period” really lasts throughout the 
course, weaknesses are observed 
early and the students are counselled 
as to how best to overcome them. 


The management is convinced that 
the course is of value. Almost with- 
out exception the students have 
applied themselves intensely, main- 
tained a high level of interest in 
every phase of the course, and de- 
veloped a marked esprit de corps. 
It is felt that the chief benefits de- 
rived from the course by the stud- 
ents are the following. 


1. A considerably broadened out- 
look of Canadian National Sys- 
tem as a whole. 

An insight into modern prin- 
ciples of business administra- 
tion. 

Stimulated thinking and _in- 
terest in self-improvement 
through further study. 
Recognition of the need to 
apply ‘analytical thinking to 
the solution of daily problems. 
The importance of developing 
powers of communication both 
in oral and written expression. 
Awareness of the individual 
officer's responsibility in res- 
pect of the financial result of 
the System’s operations. 


In conclusion, it is to be emphasiz- 
ed that the C.N.R. Staff Training 
Course has not been established to 
provide a means of telling those 
who attend it the answers to their 
on-the-job problems. It is rather 
designed to encourage the develop- 


ment of the “tools of the mind”. The 
purpose is to show that the best 
solution to problems are developed 
not so much from a knowledge of 
techniques as from proper mental 
processes. It is realized that in the 
short space of seven or eight weeks 
a man cannot be made over, but the 
course does demonstrate the neces- 
sity for bringing analytical thought 
processes to bear on the complex 
problems which arise in the opera- 
tion of a modern industrial organiz- 
ation. It has also pointed out some 
of the paths the individual officer 
should follow to develop himself 
for greater responsbility. lt is hoped 
that the course has brought home 
to each student the need for broad- 
ening his horizons, so that he may 
think of his actions not only in terms 
of the problems of a given moment, 
department and place; but in terms 
ot the whole enterprise, and beyond 
that, of the community. 


C.M.A. Employer-Employee 
Relations Conference 


A number of personnel and indus- 
trial relations people were promin- 
ent in the employer-employee rela- 
tions section of the C.M.A. annual 
conference in Toronto June 5-7. Co- 
chairman of the conference was 
Harold J. Clawson, director of in- 
dustrial relations, The Steel Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, and A. C. 
Harrop, manager, Department of 
Employee Relations, Imperial Oil 
Limited, Toronto. Mr. Clawson is 
chairman and Mr. Harrop vice- 
chairman of the industrial relations 
committee of the C.M.A. 


A panel discussion on personnel 
practices and white collar employees 
included a talk on performance ap- 
praisals and career planning by 
Clarence H. Fraser, placement and 
safety. supervisor, The Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, Toron- 
to. 
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Determined Office Worker 


Through a front-page story in the 
Wall Street Journal recently, na- 
tional attention was focused on the 
case of Delores Mann, a member of 
OEIU Local No. 33 in Pittsburgh 
who is picketing her employer, Local 
2227 of the United Steelworkers. 


The reason for the picketing is 
simple. Miss Mann can’t negotiate a 
satisfactory contract with the Steel- 
workers local. She is its only em- 
ployee. 


The Steelworkers local’s ostensible 
reason for not signing a contract is 
that it wants the right to fire Miss 
Mann if she marries. If Miss Mann 
were absent from work for a long 
period due to marriage or pregnancy 
Local 2227 might wind up with two 
clerks whereas it needs only one, its 
officials say. The contract proposed 
by Local 33 prescribes that a tempor- 
ary employee attains “permanent” 
status after 60 days, but it never has 
required employers to hire more 
people than they need. 


But the real reason why the Steel- 
workers local is balking is its desire 
to get Local No. 33 out of its head- 
quarters. One Steelworkers spokesman 
told the Wall Street Journal frank- 
ly, “We don’t want another union to 
have access to our files.” A circular 
distributed by Local No. 2227 to its 
members, in an attempt to justify 
its questionable stand, says the union 
wont.turn over administration of its 
office to an “outside agency.” 


Local No. 33 had a fast answer for 
that one. A broadside passed out to 
the Steelworkers members asked: 


(The above story 
Collar Worker, 
fice Employees, 


is quoted from The White 
official publication of the Of- 
International Union.) 


“How would you like United States 
Steel Corp. to decide that your union 
was an outside agency and that for 
that reason the company would hence- 
forth decide your pay rates and work- 
ing conditions?” 


Mrs. Sally Douty, president of Local 
33 says, “We won’t sign an agreement 
with a marriage clause.” 


For Miss Mann, the clause is im- 
portant, since she’s engaged to marry 
a construction worker, Victor Bosnak. 


J. S. Thompson 
Hamilton Pres. 


J. S. Thompson, Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, was elected President 
of the Personnel Association of 
Hamilton at the May meeting of 
that Association. Vice President is 
H. S. Godwin, Bathurst Power and 
Paper Company Limited, and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer is J. W. Markle, Aero- 
vox Canada Limited. 


Elected to the Board of Directors 
are: F. A. Hoyle, The Steel Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, R. R. Lis- 
son, Ford Motor Company of Can- 
ada, A. McEdwards, National Steel 
Car Corporation Limited, C. A. 
Robins, Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. Immediate Past Presi- 
dent is A. G. Robb, the Tuckett 
Tobacco Company, Limited. 


The Hamilton Association’s an- 
nual picnic was held June 19. This 
is becoming a well attended event 
to which members invite other 
management guests. This affair 
brings out members who often do 
not attend other meetings regularly. 
There were horse shoes, ball games, 
refreshments, and prizes for all. 
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How we do it 


l 


We Installed a Job Evaluation Program 


Why and How we did it and What we expect of it 


by J. M. Coldwell® 


The objectives of any organiza- 
tion, large or small, are attained 
through people. Therefore, it is one 
of our primary jobs to create a 
working climate which will encour- 
age employees to develop and use 
their abilities to the greatest extent. 

Capable employees enjoy working 
for a company that sets high stand- 
ards of selection and performance, 
where the job they are doing is 
clearly defined and paid properly in 
relation to other jobs in the organ- 
ization and community. 

One of these policies is the deter- 
mination of management to clearly 
document the content of jobs, the 
qualifications required to fill the 
jobs, and to pay these jobs properly. 

With respect to rates of pay, em- 
ployees may resent both the ab- 


solute amount and _ the _ relative 
amount. 


The problem of the absolute 
amount of wages will probably al- 
ways exist. It is unlikely that em- 
ployees will ever cease to desire 
higher incomes. But it is the feeling 
of the relative injustice that arouses 
even more resentment. 

Management can do much to 
eliminate this kind of dissatisfac- 
tion but to do so it is necessary to 
introduce systematic and defensible 
standards. One method of doing 
this is to adopt a formal job evalua- 
tion plan. 


Formal job evaluation may be de- 


*Mr. Coldwell is assistant director, Personnel 
Administration, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Mon- 
treal. 


fined as a technique devised to es- 
tablish systematic, defensible and 
acceptable standards for determin- 
ing wage differentials. It is the pro- 
cedure of analyzing, describing and 
specifying the contents of each job. 
It aims to establish, in an objective 
and systematic manner, the degrees 
of skill, experience, physical effort 
and responsibility required for each 
job. 

The degree to which management 
and the employees are first sold on 
the need for a systematic job evalua- 
tion program is most important. 


As a general rule, the honesty of 
purpose behind the program and the 
manner in which it is introduced 
and carried out will determine the 
degree of management and em- 
ployee acceptance. 

No effort should be spared in us- 
ing every communication device 
available (meetings, letters, em- 
ployee publications, etc.) to explain 
to each and every employee con- 
cerned the objectives, the method 
and the hoped for benefits. 

For example, in Trans-Canada 
Air Lines our objectives were stated 
as follows: 

1. To secure and maintain a com- 
plete, accurate and impersonal 
description of the work of each 
salaried employee. 

To facilitate studies in organiza- 
tion structure and procedure. 

To determine the relative value 
of each position based on the 
work elements in the position. 
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4. To determine fair minimum and 
maximum salaries for each posi- 
tion in the organization. 

5. To assure the salaries within a 
specified range are actually paid 
to all employees on similar or 
identical work. 

Care exercised in “selling” the 
plan will pay handsome dividends in 
time and money saved through co- 
operation of all those concerned. 


Resistance on the part of any 
group can spell disaster and needless 
expense. 

When the program was ready for 
installation, the president and de- 
partment heads wrote a letter ad- 
dressed to all personnel who were 
directly affected outlining the ob- 
jectives of our program and _ the 
benefits which we expected would 
follow installation. 

Supervisors were assured that job 
evaluation would not strip them of 
their rights and prerogatives but 
that it was a device to help them in 
the execution of their function and 
that they would have at their dis- 
posal factual data. 


Assurances were contained in this 
letter that it was the job and not 
the incumbent who was being eval- 
uated and also no employee would 
have his rate of pay reduced on ac- 
count of job evaluation installation. 


There are four generally accepted 
methods of evaluating the relative 
worth of jobs: The Ranking Method; 
The Job Classification or Grading 
Method; The Factor Comparison 
Method and The Point Method. 

Under the Ranking Method of 
evaluation, all jobs are ranked in 
sequence, in the order of their rela- 
tive worth as whole jobs. The jobs 
are then compared with each other, 
usually by a senior company com- 
mittee, to determine their relative 
rank position. 

When the Classification or Grad- 
ing method is used, all the jobs to be 


evaluated are sorted into grades or 
classes which have been predeter- 
mined and arranged in order of im- 
portance. 


A committee of persons who know 
the company positions usually estab- 
lishes the grades before rating the 
jobs. 

In the Factor Comparison Meth-. 
od the job is analyzed by certain 
selected factors such as skill, experi- 
ence, physical effort, responsibility, 
etc. The jobs are compared with 
each other, factor by factor, by 
marking the job with respect to each 
factor or in the order of its relative 
importance. Key jobs within the 
organization are used for this analy- 
sis which results in the establish- 
ment of a measuring scale. Addi- 
tional jobs are included by com- 
paring them factor by factor against 
the scale which has been developed. 


The Point Method of evaluating 
jobs is one in which each factor con- 
sidered to be common to the family 
of jobs under review is appraised 
separately and has a point value as- 
signed to it. Separate appraisals of 
each factor are then combined in a 
total point score for each job. 

Following intensive research we 
in Trans-Canada Air Lines selected 
the point system. 

These are the factors we selected 
and their definitions: 

1. Basic Knowledge — required 
formal education or its equiv- 
alent to be eligible for the job. 
Practical Experience — Prior 
and on-the-job experience mea- 
sured in weeks, months or 
years, to perform the job ef- 
fectively. 

Complexity and judgment — 
The scope, complexity and 
judgment requirements of the 
job. 

Supervision Received — The 
scope of authority to take in- 
dividual action or conversely 
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the extent to which the job’s 
activities are supervised by 
verbal and written instructions 
and procedures. 


Probable Result of Errors—The 
extent of responsibility for pre- 
venting errors and the result of 
failure to do so. 


Contact with Others — The ex- 
tent of responsibility for getting 
results through contacts with 
others and the nature, import- 
ance and frequency of those 
contacts. 

Confidential Data — The effect 
of inadvertent disclosure of 
confidential data. 


Attention to Functional Detail 
—the extent to which the em- 
ployee’s work is routine or 
repetitive and the amount of 
coordination of eye, mind and 
manual dexterity required with- 
out the use of “head work”. 


Job Conditions — The measure 


of any disagreeable conditions 


inherent in the job which 
would affect the maine 
mental or physical well-being. 
Character of Supervision — The 
degree, kind and intricacy of 
supervision exercised; this ap- 
plies to supervisory jobs only. 
Scope of Supervision — The 
actual number of employees su- 
pervised; this applies to super- 
visory jobs only. 

The number of degrees to be al- 
located to each factor was then de- 
termined and the degrees were de- 
fined. 


For example, in our plan the 
factor complexity and judgment ap- 
praises the scope and complexity 
of the job in terms of the consistent 
variety of functions, their intricacy 
and general level of importance. It 
appraises also the amount of dis- 
cretion and judgment involved. This 
factor, in the higher degrees, also 
appraises the requirement for orig- 


inality and analysis common to staff 
and specialized type jobs. 

Ist Degree — Simple repetitive 
duties involving little or no choice 
as to course of action in carrying 
out detailed instructions. 

2nd Degree — Routine duties 
which generally follow a prescribed 
course of action or involve the ap- 
plication of readily understood rules 
and procedures. 

3rd Degree — Semi-diversified 
work involving a thorough practical 
knowledge of a restricted field of 
activity and which involves de- 
cisions based on a wide range of 
procedures and the analysis of facts 
and situations to determine what 
action should be taken, within the 
limits of standard practice. 

4th Degree — Work is diversified 
and involved. Duties require inde- 
pendent thought and action in 
working toward general objectives 
which, in turn, may necessitate de- 
vising new methods or in modifying 
or adapting standard principles and 
practices to new or changed condi- 
tions common to administrative, 
executive, professional or sales func- 
tion. Requirement for discretion 
and judgment, in making decisions 
which in general are based upon 
precedent or standard operating 
policies and procedures. 


5th Degree — Work related to in- 
tricate and complex programs or 
projects. Governed by broad _in- 
structions, objectives and_ policies. 
Usually involves frequently chang- 
ing conditions and problems and 
calling for originality, analysis and 
judgment to apply factual back- 
ground and accepted principles in 
developing approaches and_ tech- 
niques for the solution of major 
problems. 

6th Degree Highly involved 
work carrying responsibility for 
originality, analysis and judgment 
in the planning and solution of ex- 
tensive and important company pro- 
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grams or projects in a specialized 
field of operation. 

The factors are then weighed and 
point values are assigned to each 
degree of each factor. Thus, a pre- 
determined scale of weighing points 
is established which is used to rate 
the jobs in the organization. These 
are confidential — known only to 
the president, department heads, 
wage-salary administration unit and 
salary structure committee. 

The job to be rated is measured 
by factor against a scale which has 
been set up. The degree in the 
scale which most nearly describes 
the situation with regard to the fac- 
tor in that particular job is selected 
and the number of points to which 
that degree has been assigned in the 
scale is assigned to the job. 

A combination of our own per- 
sonnel, plus the guidance, training 
and direction facilities of a manage- 
ment consultant installed the pro- 
gram. We believe that this com- 


bined approach provided us at one 


and the same time with the “know 
how” and experience of a manage- 
ment consultant plus the intimate 
knowledge of our organization 
which only our own personnel could 
provide. 

We decided to cover all jobs not 
under an agreement and up to the 
assistant director level — approx- 
imately 2800 jobs. We are now en- 
gaged in extending this plan to all 
jobs up to, but not including, the 
Vice-President. 

A wage-salary administration unit 
was established and attached to the 
personnel department. This unit 
was charged with the responsibility 
of installing the job evaluation pro- 
gram and coordinating the continu- 
ing program. 

In our administration of the plan 
we utilized, on a co-operative basis, 
the judgment and ability of super- 
visory personnel in all departments. 

In addition to myself as wage- 


salary coordinator, we have a. chief 
job evaluator and a job analyst on 
the staff. Both the chief job evalu- 
ator and the job analyst had pre- 
viously earned the respect of com- 
pany personnel at all levels and 
were well qualified for the task. 
This respect for the staff of the job 
evaluation unit is essential if the 
program is to succeed. Acting in am 
advisory capacity to the wage-salary 
coordinator, is an interdepartmental 
committee composed of senior offi- 
cers in each department. 

These are the steps we took to in- 
stall job evaluation:— 

1. The immediate supervisor, 
often with the aid of the incumbent, 
prepared an up-to-date listing of 
duties and responsibilities of the 
job. 

2. The job analysts from the wage- 
salary administration unit edited 
the draft job description and re- 
viewed it carefully with the super- 
visor. The analyst kept a copy of 
each draft and noted who requested 
the changes in case any question 
arose later. 

3. The current incumbent of the 
job being studied was then given an 
opportunity to confirm that the job 
description accurately summarized 
the principal duties of the job. The 
analyst either included items sug- 
gested by the’ incumbent, clearing 
again with the supervisor, or clearly 
explained why such items were not 
essential for job rating purposes. 

4. The incumbent was then asked 
to sign the edited job description. 

5. The chief job evaluator then 
evaluated the job consulting jointly 
with the supervisor and the super- 
visors superior as to the applicable 
degree of each rating factor accord- 
ing to the job evaluation plan. 

6. The job description and the 
rating was then sent by the chief job 
evaluator to the wage-salary co- 
ordinator. The chief job evaluator 
recorded any unreconciled dissent- 
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ing opinion expressed by the super- 
visors consulted. 

7. The wage-salary coordinator 
examined the rating with the de- 
partmental representative to ensure 
consistency within the department 
and reconciled any dissenting views 
reported by the analyst. 

8. The wage-salary coordinator 
then certified the rating from a com- 
pany-wide viewpoint after consult- 
ing jointly with all the department- 
al representatives in committee. 

9. The. wage-salary coordinator 
then arranged for the publication of 
the job specification, containing the 
job title, code number, job descrip- 
tion and rating data. 

When the relative position of jobs 
within the department was deter- 
mined in accordance with the plan, 
the findings were reported to the 
department head who examined the 
ladder chart illustrating the job re- 
lationships throughout the depart- 
ment and secured explanation of re- 
sults from the wage-salary coordin- 
ator. He then cleared the results 
with his sub-department heads and 
indicated concurrence. 

The departmental job relationship 
chart was then referred to the over- 
all company salary structure com- 
mittee, who reviewed the job rela- 
tionships throughout the company to 
ensure a balanced approach. 

The salary structure committee re- 
viewed jobs group by group from 
most junior to senior. 

As a result of these discussions, 
which were sometimes hot and 
heavy, additional facts were brought 
to light which helped to clarify and 
solidify job relationships. We noted 
with satisfaction that these discus- 
sions sharply increased inter-depart- 
mental harmony. 

Approved job specifications were 
then distributed to those concerned. 

It is important to note that up to 
this point, salary rates were not 


taken into account. This helped to 
ensure complete objectivity in the 
discussions. 

Job groupings were based upon a 
predetermined scale of point values. 
At this point in the installation the 
use of the job evaluation plan as a 
technique ended. 


Pricing the jobs was our next task 
but in our view the installation of a 
job evaluation program is only 20% 
or less of the task; 80% or more is 
involved in the maintenance of. the 
program. 

Once the job relationship chart is 
established in relation to the total 
point values for jobs and in accord- 
ance with the predetermined divi- 
sions between groups of jobs at each 
level, the task of pricing or attach- 
ing a monetary value to the jobs 
begins. 

In essence this is what happened 
in our case. 

Extensive wage surveys were con- 
ducted to secure a picture of com- 
parative rates for identical responsi- 
bilities in other organizations. With 
our job descriptions, this task was 
made easier. We could, with con- 
fidence, compare apples with apples 
and oranges with oranges. This was 
accomplished effectively, much more 
so than we could prior to the in- 
stallation of job evaluation. 


Key jobs at all levels in the job 
relationship chart were compared 
with other organizations and an area 
wage curve was established for each 
country in which Trans-Canada Air 
Lines serves. We next decided 
upon where our curve should lie in 
relation to other companies, for 
similar responsibilities. 

Once the company wage curve is 
established, then ranges are estab- 
lished — minimum to standard maxi- 
mum and standard maximum to 
merit. maximum. 


Administrative rules were then es- 
tablished for movement of individ- 
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uals in the salary range established 
for their job. 


Proper planning makes the job of 
installation a straightforward task. 
Much depends,. too, upon the staff 
responsibility. They must be dedi- 
cated to the need for and usefulness 
of what they are doing. 

Installation is a big hurdle, but 
the principles of continuing admin- 
istration is most important. 

Any organization that is progress- 
ive and dynamic continues to ex- 
pand. Procedures and methods of 
operation change to meet changing 
conditions. The duties and responsi- 
bilities of a job change and new 
jobs are created from time to time. 
Job descriptions currently in use in 
the company must be checked peri- 
odically to see that the job content 
actually agrees with the job descrip- 
tion. Policies, too, must be reviewed. 

I would be the last one to suggest 
that because we have established 
job evaluation, all the problems in 
our salary structure or in the paying 
of our employees have been com- 
pletely resolved. We recognize that 
job evaluation is not a panacea 
for all ills and that the program is 
not such an exact science that all 
errors can be corrected. 

Here are some of the benefits 
which we believe are now apparent 
in our program:— 

1. The attitude of employees has 
improved because they know there 
is now a more factual means of de- 
termining their salaries. 

2. There is now a factual means of 
maintaining equitable differentials 
between jobs. 

3. Job evaluation has provided a 
means of defining the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of each position in the 
organization. 

4, The clarification of job content 
has tended to provide for better re- 
lations between the employees and 
supervisors because the jobs are 
better defined, rather than being left 


to the whims of chance and expedi- 
ency. 

5. Opportunities to improve work 
methods and the working relation- 
ships between related jobs has now 
become evident when brought into 
such focus through the analysis of 
each position. 

6. The proper training of em- 
ployees in the performance of their 
duties and in preparation for assum- 
ing greater responsibilities demands 
the detailed knowledge of job con- 
tent and requirements that is being 
provided through job analysis. 

7. Supervisors are now relieved of 
the task of “Guesstimating” job 
worth. They define the job respon- 
sibilities and, in turn, provide a 
sound basis for measurement against 
our common yardstick — the plan. 

There are hundreds of cases 
where companies have used a sim- 
ilar plan to our own. In some the in- 
stallation is successful, in others a 
dismal failure. 

The difference, in my mind, rests 
in the care which is exercised to sell 
management on the idea, communi- 
cate with all those affected, allow 
employees to participate actively, 
and to keep the program up-to-date. 

If you play a part in the installa- 
tion of a job evaluation program in 
your organization, it is well to keep 
this thought in mind:— 

The plan selected is very import- 
ant but gaining widespread accept- 
ance of the continuing day-to-day 
administration of the plan is of 
paramount importance. Integrity of 
administration must be unquestion- 
able. 


Calgary Executive 

Calgary Personnel Association ex- 
ecutive for 1957-58 consists of: Pres. 
F. N. Haden, Vice-Pres. V. A. Earle, 
Treas. H. Saklofske, Sec. Miss M. 
McKnight; Directors: W. R. Top- 
ham, J. O. St. Denis, G. W. Elliott, 
J. Martyn, R. W. Allen, N.A. Thomp- 
son. 
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‘Montreal Personnel Association 


lts birth, growth and place 
in the scheme of things. 


As written for the Personnel Journal, July 16, 1937. 


The Montreal Personnel Association 
was born in a tavern, late in the year 
1934. The birth was attended by seven 
personnel and industrial relations men 
who had been meeting for a few weeks 
to converse, to exchange jests and to 
sympathize with each other. Next 
spring twenty-odd men attended the 
christening, when the name was given. 

Next came school days. During the 
fall and winter of 1935 a conference 
course on Personnel Activities in In- 
dustry, for ten weeks, one evening a 
week .was conducted by and for the 
members. It combined the case, panel 
conference and general discussion 
methods from which the verbal pro- 
duction ran to a hundred thousand 
words, some spoken in humour, but 
most in earnest. It concluded with 
a mildly-hilarious dinner and evening 
meeting in which all previous subjects 
were tied back into the leading ques- 
tion “How to Integrate a Personnel 
Program?”. 

This led naturally into wider spheres 
of higher education and the members 
combined with the Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto in the Queen’s Uni- 
versity Conference on Industrial Rela- 
tions in September 1936, a conference 
which promises to be an annual event. 

Objectives 

By this time adolescence was pass- 
ing and the Association asked itself 
the question “What am I here for and 
what am I going to do, if anything?” 
This question disturbed the youth until 
the cold weather came last winter and 
and then it found itself with these de- 
cisions. It would seek 
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To induce a_ fraternal feeling 
among the practitioners of person- 
nel and industrial relations in ‘in- 
dustry and commerce, thus laying 
the necessary basis for willing co- 
operation and confidence in sharing 
information man with man and 
group with group. 

To lead personnel and industrial 
relations men to look upon their 
work as professional with the op- 
portunities for objective thinking, 
speaking and writing, as well as to 
recognize the responsibilities a pro- 
fessional status implies. 

In company with other personnel 
and industrial relations groups and 
related bodies to make known and 
available to personnel and indus- 
trial relations men and_ other 
students, information on personnel 
and industrial relations matters. 
To establish training and retrain- 
ing facilities for new recruits to the 
work of personnel and industrial 
relations and for current practi- 
tioners through training-on-the-job, 
courses, conferences, etc. 

To assist in the placement of new 
and established personnel and in- 
dustrial relations men in suitable 
work, where enterprises need their 
services. 

On invitation to provide law-mak- 
ing bodies engaged in formulating 
labour legislation with information 
from men who are studying and 
practising labour relations con- 
tinuously. 

In company with other personnel 
and industrial relations groups to 





advance the personnel and indus- 
trial relations movement as “an 
integral part of the art of man- 
agement” so that in co-operation 
with societies of engineers, account- 
ing and finance men and other 
executive staff specialists, the de- 
velopment of the management 
movement in Canada might be 
strengthened. 


Members 


Membership is limited to practi- 
tioners of personnel and industrial re- 
lations in industry and commerce. An 
associate membership, intended to be 
no more than ten percent of members, 
provides for men engaged in this work, 
but who are not employed in indus- 
try and commerce. This rule is select- 
ive in order to keep the emphasis on 
the industrial situation, to provide for 
the statement of fact and expression of 
views in terms of practice rather than 
general theory, and to make possible 
a compact group among whom friend- 
ship and mutual trust and understand- 
ing may grow. Under this rule it is 
recognized that membership may never 
be large. but size is not one of the 
group's objectives. 

Members are elected as men, not as 
representing an enterprise, a member 
establishing with his enterprise his 
authority to disclose information of a 
company nature. Midway in 1937 
there are 50 members, 43 regular and 7 
associate. Very little effort is made 
to recruit new members; of the nine 
added this year, all sought membership 
themselves. However, in accepting or 
rejecting applications an effort is made 
to balance the group proportionally 
among those in manufacturing, trade, 
finance and utilities, in order to pro- 
vide a cross-section of business life. 

All members are men. There is a 
parallel women’s personnel group with 
whom cordial relations are maintained 
and at times joint meetings are held. 


Officers 


Five officers are elected annually as 


an Executive Committee. Officers for 

the season June 1937 - June 1938 are 

Chairman—E. R. Complin, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited. 

Vice-Chairman—J. R. Kimpton, Chief 
Clerk, Personnel Dept., Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., Windsor St. 
Station. - 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. W. Boyd, Per- 
sonnel Manager, RCA Victor Co. 
Ltd. 

Director —to June 1938 —Q. C. D. 
Bovey, Supervisor, Head Office Per- 
sonnel, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada. 

Director — to June 1939 — F. H. Hor- 
ton, Personnel Manager, Dominion 
Rubber Company. 

All officers serve voluntarily, with- 
out remuneration. Proceedings at meet- 
ings are reported by a stenographer 
to whom an honorarium is paid. Usual- 
ly the reporter is a junior member of 
an industrial relations department 


who learns as he writes. 


Program 

For two seasons luncheon meetings 
were held each week. Last year a 
regular monthly meeting, usually at 
dinner or in the evening, took their 
place, with special luncheon meetings 
called to deal with timely subjects. 

The main general meetings held in 
the past season included: a panel of 
general, financial, and engineering 
executives’ discussion of their views 
on industrial relations; an official of 
the Dominion Labour Department re- 
viewing world labour legislation stem- 
ming from International Labour Con- 
ventions and Recommendations; a 
burlesque of industrial relations activi- 
ties to relieve the year end tensions; 
case reports on industrial relations in 
three enterprises; a joint meeting with 
Special Librarians on industrial rela- 
tions literature and how to use it; a 
joint meeting with six other manage- 
ment societies on administrative policy 


and method. 
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Apart from the general meetings, 
smaller groups are meeting continu- 
ously exchanging experience and plan- 
ning methods of coping with develop- 
ing situations in their enterprises. 
Top executives, accountants, engineers 
are called in on consultation. This is 
where the pulse beat of the movement 
is felt, indicating that the circulating 
system is healthy and steadily serving 
all the parts of the body as they call 
upon it. 


Informal in friendliness, alert to 
changing social attitudes and practice, 
willing to co-operate for common aims 
but unwilling to be used for private 
ends, it members standing by to help 
each other in the pinches, suspicious of 
nostrums and cure-alls, persistently 
applying the management approach to 
the job in front of it — these are key- 
notes of this group — very much, no 
doubt like any other body of similar 


kind. 


Wet Powder And The Written Grievance 


In grievance procedure a careless or inadequate answer is likely 
to cause a misfire should the case come to arbitration 


by Jules J. Justin* 


Attorney-at-Law 


“The difference between winning 
and losing an appeal in a grievance 
case may depend on the completeness 
and accuracy of what’s writen on the 


blank. As you write out a grievance, 
remember that it may be negotiated 


by union representatives who know 


only what you tell them.” 


That’s what the CIO tells its union 
stewards in its manual—The Stew- 
ard’s Job in Building Your CIO.” 

Management’s supervisors — staff 
and ig — could make good use of 
that warning in writing the answer to 
employee grievances. 

Here is another bit of advice from 
the Glass Workers Steward’s Manual: 
“Your facts are their ammunition! 
Don’t send your representatives in with 
wet powder!” 


How much “ammunition” does a 
supervisors written answer provide 
management’s representative at the 
grievance hearing or before the arbi- 


*Mr. Justin is the most popular speaker the 
Personnel Association of Toronto has ever 
put on its program. He has addressed sell- 
out dinner meetings, crowded conference ses- 
sions and put on seminars for PAT. This 
article is reprinted by kind permission of 
Supervision magazine. 


and Consultant 


trator, which simply states: “Griev- 
ance denied. There’s no merit to it.” 
That economy of words gives conclu- 
sions, not facts. Likely, the supervisor 
knew the facts — and he “assumed” 
that the employee who grieved like- 
wise knew the reasons why his griev- 
ance had been denied. 

A wise works manager once ex- 
plained to me the thought behind such 
an answer, when he said: “Don’t take 
me for what I say, but for what I mean 
—to say.” But then, neither manage- 
ment’s —, nor arbitrators, 
are that “wise” particularly when 
management fails. to call the super- 


PP PP PPP PP PPP PP PPP PPD 


Jules J. Justin. By education, ex- 
perience, and inclination, Jules Justin 
is well qualified to write on his sub- 
ject. He is not only an Arbitrator 
and Industrial Relations Consultant 
but is Director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Work Shop of New York Univer- 
sity’s Management Institute as well. 
He is a member of: National Academy 
of Arbitrators; Industrial Relations 
Research Association; American Man- 
agement Association; Editorial Board 
of the Arbitration Journal. 
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visor as its witness, to testify at the 
hearing on “what he meant to say.” 

Then there’s the case where manage- 
ment proceeds, unwittingly, with “wet 
powder” in its written answer, when 
the union appeals to arbitration. Take 
this example: 

“Grievance Report—Employee, Tom 
Andrews—Drill Press Operator B. 

“Nature of Grievance—I am asking 
the proper classification and back pay 
to the day I was assigned to my 
present job. I am doing the same work 
as other Drill Press Operators A in my 
department and deserve the same rate 
and classification.” 

[ would say that Mr. Andrews sets 
forth his complaint. pretty clearly and 
factually. 

Now here’s how the foreman 
swered that one: 

“Grievance denied. Andrews re- 
quires too much supervision on his job 
and further, he loiters around his 
bench too much. 

Instead of taking corrective disci- 
plinary steps to stop the “loitering,” 
the foreman seeks indirectly to punish 
the employee—at the expense of future 
efficiency of operations and produc- 
tion. But equally clear—the foreman’s 
written answer does not meet the em- 
ployee’s challenge—that he is “doing 
the same work as other Drill Press 
Operators A” for which he claims 
“the same rate and classification.” 

When the union appeals a case of 
that kind to arbitration, the arbitrator 
wants to know whether or not Mr. 
Andrews does, in fact, do the “same 
kind of work” as the “A” men in his 
department. The “same kind of work” 
means work of comparable quantity 
and quality, requiring that degree of 
experience, skills and responsibilities 
called for by the “A” job description, 
or as practiced in the plant, if no job 
descriptions exist. 

In this type of case, the supervisor 
must know not only all the facts, which 
he usually does—but he must be able 
to: 


an- 


Sift out the material facts that an- 
swer the employee’s grievance; 


Know the standards that apply in 
adjusting a case of that kind; and 


Use those standards in writing an 
answer that is clear, objective and 
consistent with the contract. 


Essentially, the supervisor’s answer 
should serve to convince the employee; 
his union representative and, if ap- 
pealed, the arbitrator, that the action 
he took was correct and proper. His 
answer must satisfy the question 
“Why?” that the grievance raises. 


Each type of case has its own stand- 
ards. They are the guideposts which 
the parties themselves agree upon or 
accept in applying their contract 
clauses in a particular case and under 
varying circumstances. These accepted 
standards arise out of the custom, us- 
age and practice of industrial relations. 
Arbitrators in many cases rely upon 
these standards in deciding a case, 
when the parties’ contract omits men- 
tion of guideposts on the issue in dis- 
pute. To illustrate: 

From 1951 to 1955, 16 companies 
with a total payroll of 21,600 (54% 
of aircraft industry) tripled their 
engineering staffs. Their projection 
of their engineering requirements 
indicates an additional requirement 
of 48.7% of the 1955 total by 1960. 

The de Havilland school is under 
the direction of Prof. T. R. Loudon, 
who retired two years ago as head 
of the departments of civil and aero- 
nautical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. It has enrolled 80 
employees between 19 and 30 who 
are now doing three to five hours 
study a week on company time 
(plus more on their own): 


They're taking lectures from Prof. 
Loudon and N. A. Williams, a form- 
er lecturer at Queen’s University 
and the University of Manitoba, in 
applied maths, structural work, elec- 
trical theory and electronics. Their 
education now is at various levels— 
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at least junior matric — and they'll 
probably be ready for the engineer- 
ing association exams in three to five 
years. 


The Orenda school is more “cut 
and dried”. Its 30 pupils were 
chosen from among 170 employees 
who applied. It has 13 lecturers and 
26 tutors who all carry full-time en- 
gineering jobs at Orenda. The 30, 
who range between 20 and 50, are 
taking 7% hours of lectures a week 
on elementary engineering subjects 
and doing perhaps 20 hours work at 
home. Senior matriculation was 
necessary for admission. 

The Orenda school will admit an- 
other 30 engineers each year for the 
next three years. The de Havilland 
school will also admit more pupils 
next year, but the number has not 
been determined. 


In a case that came before the 
writer-—V & O Press-Emhart Company 
and United Steelworkers Union, CIO 
—an employee classified as a Tool and 
Die Maker “B” claimed that he was 
doing the work of the “A” classifica- 
tion. He sought to be classified as such 
and paid “A” rate. 


Referring to the “guideposts” which 
the arbitrator followed in that case, 
the award stated: 


“The contract does not obligate the 
Company to pay for potential skills 
that an employee possesses, as long as 
the Company does not call upon the 
employee to use those skills in his 
work. Neither does the contract ob- 
ligate the Company to make available 
a higher rated job, when the Company 
does not have need for that job.” 


The guideposts which the arbitrator 
is constrained to follow in deciding 
this type of case are: 

1. Does the job description of the 
“B” classification call for and cover 
the type of work that Mr. Jones per- 


forms? 
2. Does the “A” job classification 


require higher degrees of skill, ex- 
perience, training and responsibility, 
that materially distinguish it from the 
“B” classification. 


3. Are the job descriptions and the 
factors that materially distinguish them 
applied properly by the Company to 
the employees and in the plant opera- 
tions? 

4. Does the worker in the “B” 
classification perform or is he re- 
quired to perform and assume the 
responsibility to do that part of the 
“A” classification which materially 
distinguishes it from the “B” classi- 
fication? 


Using these standards, the arbitrator 
found that a real distinction existed be- 
tween the “A” and “B” classifications 
of the Tool and Die Maker occupation 
in the plant; and that the employee did 
not perform, nor was he required to 
perform, that work of the “A” job 
classification. Accordingly, the arbi- 
trator denied the union’s grievance in 
that case. 


In another case involving a similar 
question—Wetter Numbering Machine 
Co. and the United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers Union, Inde- 
pendent—the company denied an em- 
ployee’s claim that he be upgraded to 
the “A” classification on the ground 
that “only about 4%” of the employ- 
ee’s work over a period of six months 
was Class “A” work. From the proof 
offered, however, the arbitrator found 
that the employee “had been doing 
work of the same kind, type, skill and 
requirements as the other two ‘A’ 
men” in the plant during the entire 
period of time referred to. 


“In fact,” the arbitrator held, “the 
line drawn between what the Com- 
pany calls A and B work in its plant is 
at most a tenuous one. From the proof 
offered the arbitrator finds little differ- 
ence between the type and nature of 
the work assigned to and undertaken 
by Mr. Heinemann and that assigned 
to and undertaken by the A men.” 
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The arbitrator sustained the em- 
ployee’s grievance in that case, on the 
ground that he “has been doing work 
of the same kind, requirements and 
skill as the other two A men, and he 
is entitled to be classified as a Tool 
and Die Maker A at the minimum con- 
tract rate.” 


In another type of case—Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. and Textile 
Workers Union, CIO — the union 
claimed that an employee, who had 
been temporarily transferred at the 
company’s request to a higher rated 
job, was entitled to be paid at the full 
“Qualified” contract rate and not at 
the “Beginners” rate for that classifi- 
cation. A clause in the contract pro- 


vided: 


“The Employer will endeavor to 
train senior employees on the job for 
which they are next in line for promo- 
tion so that they may qualify for such 
job when a vacancy occurs.” 


The company relied in part on that 
contract provision and in answering 
the grievance before. the arbitrator, 
stated that it “would not be reasonable 
to expect that the Company would be 
required in training its employees by 
temporary transfer to pay the quali- 
fied rate where the employee is not 
fully qualified to perform all the duties 
and responsibilities of the temporary 
job. Such a requirement would dis- 
courage the Company from using tem- 
porary transfers as a means of afford- 
ing employees training for advance- 
ment to higher paying jobs.” The 
arbitrator quoted that statement in his 
award, as supporting grounds, in deny- 
ing the employee’s grievance. 


Of course, the fault in not knowing 
how to properly answer grievances 
does not always stem from the fore- 


man or line supervisor. Often the 
written answer prepared by staff men 
gives “wet ammunition” to the com- 
pany’s representatives at the grievance 
hearing or before the arbitrator. Here 
again it’s not so much a matter of not 


knowing the facts, as it is of not know- 
ing the standards which become the 
deciding factor in certain types of 
cases. 


Take the “merit” increase type of 
case. The employee’s grievance states: 


“I protest not being given an in- 
crease to the top of my grade during 
the last review. I have been working. 
on my present job longer than any 
other operator. They get the top rate 
of my classification and I do not. I 
ask that I be given the merit increase 
of 10c, bringing me to the top of my 
rate.” 


The final answer to that grievance, 
written by the staff representative, after 
review, stated: 


“Fred Barnes was denied any merit 
increase on the last review because his 
work doesn’t warrant a further in- 
crease at this time. He doesn’t turn 
out the same amount of finished work 
as other employees in his classification 
and therefore he doesn’t deserve the 
top rate of his classification. Griev- 
ance is denied.” 


Now, on the surface, that would 
seem a pretty factual answer to the 
grievance. But here again the answer 
misses both the material fact and the 
commonly accepted standard involved 
in cases dealing with ingrade increases 
within the rate range. 

Generally, and unless the contract 
provides otherwise, an employee pro- 
gresses from the minimum to the max- 
imum in the rate range of his classi- 
fication depending on whether he meets 
the requirements of his job — not 
whether he is as good an operator as 
some of the other employees in his 
classification; and not whether he fails 
to turn out the “same amount of fin- 
ished work,” as some of the other 
employees in his classification. 

To “merit” an ingrade increase in 
his rate range, an employee must meet 
the production and work requirements 
of his job. These include such ob- 
jective factors as: 
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Quantity and quality of work set 
by the company’s production stand- 
ards; 

Regularity of attendance; 

Amount of supervision required; 
Meeting responsibility for ma- 
chines and materials; 


General conduct record; and so 
forth. 


These objective factors commonly 
constitute the standards that determine 
whether the employee “merits” an in- 
grade increase in his rate range. The 
employee’s performance record should 
be measured against these objective 
factors and standards — the require- 
ments of his job. Unless the contract 
provides otherwise, the employee’s per- 
formance record is not measured com- 
petitively as between himself and other 
employees, who may be performing 
work above these standards and job 
requirements. 


Of course, what the parties intended 
under their contract becomes a ma- 
terial factor in each case: In this type 


of case, the arbitrator must determine 
from the language, or if the language 
is ambiguous, from the way the clause 
had been applied in the past, just what 
the parties intended—whether the em- 
ployee’s production was to be judged 
competitively with other employees or 
whether his production was to be meas- 
ured against the requirements of his 
job, to “merit” ‘an ingrade increase. 

The supervisor then must frame his 
answer to the grievance with these ma- 
terial factors and standards in mind. 

In seniority cases, supervisors’ an- 
swers to the grievances can sometimes 
mean the “difference between winning 
and losing an appeal.” 

Thus, in a case where the employee 
claimed that he had been improper- 
ly passed over in a promotion, a state- 
ment that “the seniority factor is not 
considered important in this case as 
only two days separated the two men” 
—hardly puts “dry powder” in man- 
agement’s answer,—particularly where 
the contract provides that seniority 


shall be the governing factor, where 
ability and qualifications for the new 
job are relatively equal. 


In cases where the union claims that 
the company violated the contract in 
allowing foremen to do production 
work or by assigning work to em- 
ployees outside of the agreed upon 
classifications, the company’s written 
answer sometimes seeks to justify the 
action by claiming that an “emergen- 
cy” existed. The answer often fails 
to set forth material facts that show 
or support that an “emergency” did 
exist, necessitating the company’s 
action. 

It should be remembered that a 
clear, objective and consistent answer 
not only serves to tell the employee 
“why” his grievance was denied; it 
also apprises management’s repre- 
sentatives of the material facts involved 
in the grievance; and provides them 
with a “checklist” in preparing the 
case for arbitration, if the union ap- 
peals. 

In disciplinary cases, we also find 
some common errors that supervisors 
and staff people fall into in writing 
their answers. 

Thus, in a case where the supervisor 
disciplined an émployee for an “in- 
subordinate act” and suspended him 
for ten working days, management’s 
answer in the fourth step contained 
the following additional charges: 

“. . .. and further, Wilkins has 
caused considerable trouble in the past. 
He has been late frequently without 
giving a proper excuse and he has left 
his work bench on a previous time for 
which he was warned about; and his 
work is generally not up to production 
standards.” 

These additional charges do not 
bolster management’s case on the of- 
fense at issue. Either the employee 
committed the insubordinate act as 
charged, or he did not. Prior acts of 
misconduct may be used to support 
the penalty imposed for the present 
offense. They do not lend support to 
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the charge itself. Under this kind of 
answer, the union often points to these 
additional, extraneous, charges of mis- 
conduct to show that the insubordinate 
act was not the “real cause” for the 
disciplinary suspension. The union 
relies on them to show that the super- 
visor “discriminated” against the em- 
ployee; or that the insubordinate act 
had been “provoked” by the super- 
visors antagonism. 


Furthermore, if the answer contains 
such additional “background” ma- 
terial, a natural question that comes to 
the arbitrator’s mind is—What did the 
supervisor do about such acts of mis- 
conduct? Did the supervisor seek to 
correct them by appropriate disciplin- 
ary measures? These questions man- 
agement’s representatives must be pre- 
pared to answer. At least the answer 
should plainly indicate that manage- 
ment asserts these additional prior acts 
of misconduct only to justify the de- 
gree of penalty imposed in the instant 
case. 

Supervisor’s staff and line often mis- 
construe, by their answers, the purpose 
of a written warning in a disciplinary 
case. They underrate its value as the 
first step in corrective disciplinary 
procedure. 


A written warning which states: 
“You have been absent three times in 
this past month without reasonable 
excuse. We advise you that if you 
continue to be late we shall have to 
take disciplinary action against you.” 
defeats in part its very purpose. It 
fails to recognize that the written warn- 
ing itself constitutes disciplinary ac- 
tion; and it fails to convey such fact 
to the employee. A written warning is 
the first step in corrective discipline. 


The art of writing answers to griev- 
ances does not lie primarily in the 
skill of using language. The know-how 
lies in: 


1. Knowing or finding out the facts 
that gave rise to the grievance; 
2. Sifting out the material facts that 


go to the heart of the complaint—that 
meet the employee’s challenge; 

3. Knowing the objective factors 
which the contract or the company’s 
policies or practices set up to handle 
the situation grieved about; 

4, Learning the commonly accepted 
standards followed by arbitrators to 
guide them in deciding certain types of 
disputes; and : 

5. Setting forth in “readable writ- 
ing” those material facts which relate 
to the objective factors and standards, 
and answer the question “why”, which 
the employee’s grievance raises. 

Following these guideposts, the 
supervisor's answer will go far towards 
“solving the problem” raised by the 
grievant. The answer will provide 
“dry ammunition” for management's 
representatives to “win” the dispute— 
that is—to have the union “buy” the 
answer; or to have the arbitrator solve 
the problem in the way that manage- 
ment says it should properly be solved 
—and not “lose” the case. 


An Operating Man Looks At 
Industrial Relations 


An operating man told the Montreal 
Personnel Association on February 1i 
how important it was that there be a 
clear understanding of the position 
and responsibilities of the line and 
staff groups in an organization. Mr. 
M. Layton, Montreal Works Manager, 
The Steel Company of Canada, suggest- 
ed four ways in which the conflict 
which inevitably arises between line 
and staff could be reduced to a 
minimum: 


1. A clear understanding of the func- 
tions of each. 

2. A ready communication of the com- 
pany’ policies and _ objectives 
throughout all levels. 

A recognition of the resistance to 
changes which is normal in all or- 
ganizations. 

That management should encour- 
age and praise team work between 
line and staff. 
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Jack Cuff, P A T President 


John V. Cuff was elected presi- 
dent of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto, Inc. at a recent meeting 
of the new board of directors. Mr. 
Cuff is a consultant on the staff of 
the Central Ontario Industrial Re- 
lations Institute. 

Members of the new executive 
are: immediate past president, C. 
P. Chaston, Shell Oil Co. of Canada 
Ltd.; vice-presidents, W. H. Oliver, 
Lever Bros. Ltd., and J. H. Perry, 
Brewer's Warehousing Co. Ltd.; sec- 
retary-treasurer, T. M. Howard, 
Toronto Transit Commission; direc- 
tors, W. R. Clark, Robert Simpson 
Co. Ltd., R. L. Hart, Canada Wire 
& Cable Co. Ltd., E. F. L. Henry, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, H. Hill, Canada Packers Ltd., 
R. J. Lancaster, Borden Co. Ltd., 
Miss K. R. Lewis, Toronto General 
Trusts Corp., and H. L. McLeod, 
Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto. 

A full time secretary-manager will 
be appointed shortly to replace C. 
H. Rankin, executive secretary, who 
has retired. The Association has 
just completed the most active sea- 
son in its 21-year-old history with 


a record membership of over 400 
and a comprehensive programme of 
monthly meetings, study groups, 
seminars and annual fall and spring 
conferences. 

Mr. Cuff was in the engineering 
division of Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd. from 1929 to 1942. 
He joined Amalgamated Electric in 
1942 and at the time of his leaving 
that company in 1954 he was in- 
dustrial and public relations mana- 
ger and an officer of the company. 

Jack was a member of the Nation- 
al Industrial Relations Committee 
of the C.M.A. from *49 to ’54 and 
chairman of the C.E.M.A. during 
53 and °54. 


Survey Executives 
(Continued from page 12) 
What single problem in industrial 
relations do executives in this field 
think will be the most important 
in the next five years? Mentioned 


most frequently—by 27% of the total 


—were communications and_ their 
corollary factor of employee morale. 
Collective bargaining was rated sec- 
ond in importance with 25% of the 
replies: 24% thought executive and 
supervisory development would be 
the major problem; the remainder 
listed the problems resulting from 
automation as the most pressing to 
confront industry. 

The survey is the first compre- 
hensive study of the background of 
the industrial relations executive. 
It was designed to yield informa- 
tion on three groups of questions: 

Who is the industrial relations 
executive? 

What does he think about his re- 
lationships with top management? 

What are his most pressing prob- 
lems now, and how does he feel 
about the future of his special field? 

The complete survey results are 
available from Industrial Relations 
News, 230 West 4lst Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. $3.50 per copy. 
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This is the third issue of 


THE CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL 
FOR 1957 


lf you need to know what is new in the Canadian personnel and industrial 
relations field in 1957, you will want to complete the coupon below. 


The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Relations Jnl. 
Suite 2, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
Canadian Personnel Associations. 


$3.00 to members of 
$4.00 for non-members. 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 


Managing Editor—J. R. Perigoe 
Associate Editors—J. S. Don, B.C. 
Region; F. N. Haydon, Prairie; E. R. 
Barrett, Ont.; W. Brebner, Que. 
Secretary Treasurer—V. C. Cook 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 

Montreal—W. B. Brebner, Crane 
Ltd., Montreal. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

Kingston - St. Lawrence — Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Queen’s, Kingston. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 

Toronto (Women’s)—Miss Kath- 
leen R. Lewis, Toronto General 
Trusts Corp., Toronto. 

Hamilton — J. Stanley Thompson, 


Canadian Industries Ltd., Hamil- 
{on. 

Niagara District—-Edward Cross, 
McKinnon Industries Div., G.M.C., 
St. Catharines. 

Grand Valley—Jack H. Bott, Do- 
minion Electrohome Industries Lim- 
ited, Kitchener, Ont. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federal 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph, 
Ont. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 

Winnipeg—C. W. Gowan, Feder- 
ated. Cooperatives Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Calgary—V. A. Earle, Canadian 
Seaboard Oil, Calgary. 

Edmonton—Ken W. Lofts, Cana- 
dian Nat. Rlwys., Edmonton, Alta. 

Vancouver — D. L. Lloyd, Can- 
adian Fishing Company Ltd., Van- 
couver. 
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